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Valuable 


Conversion 
Privileges 


Securities convertible at the option 
of the holder into junior issues—ap- 
preciating in value as the Company 
prospers—offer possibilities of mar- 
ket profits without lessening the de- 
gree of safety. 


For this feature we recommend as 
especially attractive opportunities at 
this time 


614% Convertible 
Debentures 
Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 
Due 1933 and 1954 


Complete details on request for 
circular BI-227 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


New York Chicago 
111 Broadway 208 S. La Salle St. 
Philadelphia Boston Providence 























The Value of 
Diversity 


Cities Service Company combines 
under one management 122 subsidiary 
companies in Public Utility Division, 
a Natural Gas Division and a Petro- 
leum Division. This diversity of in- 
terest is a stabilizing factor in the 
powerful financial structure of Cities 
Service Company. 


A wonderful photographic and word 
picture exemplifying the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Divisions of Cities Serv- 
ice Company is contained itt a booklet 
entitled “A Giant in an Essential In- 
dustry,” which relates the story of 
Empire Gas and Fuel Company. 


Send for Cities Service Pre- 
ferred stock circular P-15 
and a copy of “A Giant 
in an Essential Industry.” 
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GET THE FACTS 


about your investments 


OU may have among your securities one or several that give you cause for worry 


and perplexity. 


Learn the facts about these particular issues and your judg- 


ment will be clearer, your decision more emphatic, because based on the facts. 


Special Reports 


The FrnanciaL Worip ResgArcH BuRetAu 
will prepare a special report for you on any secur- 
ity, listed or unlisted, issued in any part of the 
world. It will not be a mere opinion or generaliza- 
tion, but a comprehensive presentation giving every 
fact about the security that a stock or bond holder 
should know. ‘The figures will be interpreted and 
analyzed for you with particular reference to future 
possibilities, and their meanings clearly explained. 


——- ll ll 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU, 
53 Park Place, New York 
Please submit price for a special report on 
and state when you can have it ready for me. 
Name , 
Address 
City 


Facts will be brought out that are not usually given 
in a company statement. 


From such a thorough Special Report you will 
be able to quickly make your own deductions and 
determine whether to hold, to sell, to buy more. 


A small charge will be made based on the amount 
of your investment. Our answer to the coupon 
below, however, will cost you nothing. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
United States and its possessions, Mexico and Cuba, $10.00 a year. 


Canada, $11.00 a year; Foreign Countries, $12.00 a year. 
Entered as second-class matter October 22, 1906, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
U. 8. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright,1923, by the Guenther Publishing Co, 
IMPORTANT 


When notifying The Financial World of a change in address subscribers should give 
both the old and the new address. This notice shovld reach us about two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 














The 
Goose Creek 


Decision 








A further foundation 
for railroad prosperity 


discussed in 


ismMans 


for January 


Write for free copy to F. J. Lisman & 
Co., Members N.Y. Stock Exchange, 
20 Exchange Place, New York. 


























For January Funds — 
Our Suggestions 
Appalachian Power Company Price Yield 


lst Mtge. 5s, June, 1941....90% 5.85% 


West Penn. Power Company 
lst Mtge. 5%s, Oct. 1, 1953 95% 5.85% 


Brown Company 
Debenture 6s, Mar. 15, 1936.99% 6.07% 


Minnesota Power & Light Co. 
lst and Ref. Mtge. 6s, Nov., 


May we send you descriptive circulars 
and our January List No. C-81? 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Established 1888 
Members of 
New York, Boston and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 
42 Broapway, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENC: PORTLAND, ME, DETROIT 
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CARL H.PFORZHEIMER & CO 
Specialists in Standard Of! Securities 
25 Breed Street New York 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 
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Bank & Trust Co. 
Stocks 
MCCLURE, JONES & REED 


Members New York Stoce Brtnomy 
115 Breadway Phone Rector 332) 
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$40,000,000 _- 
Government of the Argentine Nation 


External Sinking Funds 6% Gold Bonds of 1923, Series “‘A” 
Due September 1, 1957 





Principal and interest payable in the City of New York in United States gold coin without deduction for any Argentine 
taxes or impositions present or future. Interest payable March 1 and September 1. Coupon bonds in denomi- 
nations of $1,000 and $500 reg:sterable as to principal only. 





For further information regarding this issue of Bonds reference is made to a letter received from Felipe A. Espil, 
Esq., Charge d’Affairs of the Government of the Argentin’ Nation at Washington, copies of which may be obtained 











from the undersigned and which he has summarized as fol ows: 


GENERAL: “The Argentine Republic has an 
area of approximately 1,100,000 square miles, 
or over one-tHird of the area of the United 
States, and leads all South American coun- 
tries in volume of foreign trade. There are 
today 22,355 miles of railroad. The Govern- 
ment itself has considerable mileage under 
construction.” 


GOLD RESERVE: “The total note circula- 
tion amounts to Pesos 1,362,564,000 paper, 
equal to Pesos 599,528,000 gold, which is 
covered by a gold reserve of Pesos 475,003,- 
000 (=U. S. $458,300,000) or 79%, one of 
the highest in the world.” 


FINANCES: “The national debt as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, at gold parities of exchange, 
amounts to Pesos 932,000,000 gold, being 
equivalent to $100 U. S. per capita as against 
over $200 per capita for the United States. 
In addition, the Nation guarantees the bonds 
of the National Mortgage Bank, which is 
self-supporting and has a large reserve of 
its own. 
very high. A large number of pre-war Ar- 
gentine loans are listed in London and on the 
Continental Stock Exchanges of Europe, 
none of which carries a higher interest rate 
than 5%. During the war, the Argentine 
Republic made large advances to some of 
the Allies, besides repurchasing a large part 
of the Argentine securities previously placed 
in European markets.” 


Argentine credit in Europe ranks’ 


PURPOSE: “The proceeds of this issue will 
be applied toward the payment of short term 
notes included in the total debt as stated | 
above.” | 


RESTRICTIONS: “The Government cove- 
nants, and the bonds shall so provide, that 
if while any of the bonds of the External 
Loan of 1923 shall be outstanding the Gov- 
ernment shall create or issue or guarantee 
any loan or bonds secured by lien on any of 
its revenues or assets, or assign any of its 
revenue or assets as security for any guar- 
anty of any obligation, the bonds of the Ex- 
ternal Loan of 1923 shall be secured equally 
and ratably with such other loan or bonds 
or such guaranty.” 


SINKING FUND: “Beginning March 1, 
1924, and thereafter semi-annually on March 
lst and September Ist in each year, the Gov- 2 
ernment of the Argentine Nation will pay, in : 
United States gold coin of the standard of 
weight and fineness existing September 1, 
1923, as a sinking fund for the purchase of 
bonds below par or their redemption at par, 
(a) an amount equal to one-half of 1% of the 
maximum principal amount of the bonds of 
Seriés “A” at any time theretofore issued, | 
plus (b) an amount equal to the interest ac- 
crued and unpaid on all bonds acquired 
through the operation of the sinking fund to 
the date of each such sinking fund payment. | 
Sinking Fund payments may be increased by 
the Government in its discretion.” 




















THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, AT 9614% AND 
ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD 6%% TO MATURITY | 





__ Government of the Argentine Nation Six Months 6% Treasury Gold Notes due March 1, 1924, 
will be accepted in payment for these Bonds ona 4% interest basis, provided that notice of the 
amount of such notes to be tendered in paymen: is given not less than five days prior to the date 
fixed for delivery of and payment for the new Bonds. 

The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and | 
subject to the completion of their purchase and approval of counsel. Temporary bonds or interim | 
receipts exchangeable for definite bonds when p-epared may be delivered against payment in New | 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Blair & Co., Inc. 


New York, January 17, 1924. 
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The Financial World was established te diffuse the truth about invest intai 


and will centinue te do se confident in its belief that as long as it ay: te ‘nie ride it can count upon the 
support 





d this attitude, 








of the investing public. 




















NEW YORK, JANUARY 19, 1924 “ 


The Trend of Things 


EUROPEAN INVESTORS continue to place large orders for AMERICAN SE- 
CURITIES, principally railroad stocks and bonds, displaying greater fore- 
sight than is evident with AMERICAN INVESTORS. 


INVEsToRS looking for profit should not overlook good industrials; out- 
look for STEEL continues to be impressive and encouraging; low-cost COP- 
PERS are attractive at present levels. 


Prosperity such as we anticipate for this year may be slow in reaching 
the “outward and visible” stage, but that should not discourage our read- 


ers. The ultimate counts, and that is the real basis for speculation—not 
the immediate future, 


We continue to stress recommendation of RAILS and PUBLIC UTILITIES, 


suggesting that some /ow-priced BONDS and STOCKS should be bought to 
hold. 


OST price recessions this week 

om the New York Stock Ex- 

change were what the Street 
knows as “technical recoils.” Nothing has 
occurred to alter the encouraging outlook 
for the first half of the current year. 





is going on. Speculators do not base their 
operations upon what has happened, and 
they do not attempt to project the present 
into the future. They speculate upon 


what they hope or think is going to happen. 
* * * 


C= of the outstanding features of the 
current week was the heavy buying 
of American securities, particularly that 
which was for London account. European 
investors in the past have made money 
with our secur:ties, buying them when 
they were cheap. They are preparing to 











It would be a fickle sort of optimist 
who would allow such interruptions as 
occurred in the market this week to dis- 
courage him. On the other hand, the 
stock market is not a true index of what 


—-- 


Buying of American securities for 
‘European account again was an out- 
standing feature of the week. Such 
heavy orders serve to explain why 
foreign exchanges have been so 
weak. 


do it again. 

There are special reasons for the in- 
terest which European investors are dis- 
playing in American securities. It is not 
the- intent of this ‘department to discuss 
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Average Prices on the New York Stock Exchange 
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these. But, no matter what they may or 
may not be, one thing is certain—European 
investors are placing large orders for 
American railroad stocks and bonds be- 
cause they see possibilities for profit in 
them. That is the big reason, no matter 
what others there may be. 


European investors realize that, so soon 
as the American public gets its inspiration 
it will become a heavy bidder for those 
stocks and bonds. And because the float- 
ing supply is small, the possibilities for 
price advance are correspondingly large. 

Let this be firmly fixed—active bidding 
for railroad stocks and bonds will have 
some mighty interesting results. The 
speculative public always waits for some- 
one to start something and, after that 
something has been gotten under way, it 
begins to take interest and enters the lists. 


That is why the public so often buys high 
and sells low. 


We regard with favor the speculative 
possibilities of stocks andvbonds of rail- 
roads operating outside the eastern ter- 
ritory. 

k*nglish investors have been buying low- 
priced as well as best grade rails. Their 
judgment in the past in that connection 
has been almost uniformly good. 

* * * 


Although the price level for in- 
dustrials is rather high, at the same 
time commitments with a view to 
speculative profit, and investment, 
should include some industrials. We 
do not advise confinement to rails 
and utilities. 

x* xk * 


OT all industrial stocks are too high. 

It would be an error to refrain from 
purchases in the industrial group simply 
because the technical “condition there is 
not as favorable as it is in the railroad 
group. 

We would inject a repetition here. Pur- 
chases of industrials should include copper 
stocks, with selections confined to the low- 
cost producers. It cannot be said that the 
copper industry is in Al shape just now. 
The price level of the red metal is low ; 
out of line with other commodity price 
levels. But the outlook for the long pull 


has more favorable features than unfavor- 
able. 


When a copper company prospers, the 
margin which it saves after paying costs 
of production and like charges, belongs to 
and is turned over to the stockholders. A 
copper mine is a liquidating merchandise 
proposition. There is no necessity for 


building reserves as in the case of many 
other lines. 


It is plain that, with an advance in the 
price of copper, and any improvement in 
demand, with reduction of surplus stocks, 
will add a great deal to the companies 
whose cost of producing copper is rela- 
tively low. 

That is why it will pay to purchase 
stocks of companies which show the larg- 
est margin of profit after the metal has 
been sold. 
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As is pointed out in this issue, in 
an analysis of the railroad equip- 
ment situation, the outlook for steel 
producers is better than is the out- 
look for the producers of railway 
equipment. 

*-_ * * 


AILROAD purchases of equipment— 

rolling stock—this year probably will 
not be very large. Authorities assert that, 
while total expenditures for equipment and 
maintenance of way and structures this 
year will be approximately the same as 
last year, the bulk will be for maintenance 
of way. 


That is one of the reasons why the steel 
companies; those which are well rounded 
out and efficiently managed, should be able 
to show good profits for 1924. Every 
spike that goes into proper maintenance of 





@ Charles G. Dawes 
The general gave Europe a taste of “Hell 
and Maria” in opening the conference this 


week 





track has to come from a steel company. 
And so on down the line. 

Then there is the outlook for new con- 
struction of buildings. It may be true 
that new building in some localities has 
exceeded the limit of necessity. But that 
fact does not lower the general shortage 
which will necessitate the expenditure this 
year of many hundreds of millions of 
dollars for new buildings. 


Last week we made reference to the 
optimism of steel company leaders. Evi- 
dence that such optimism is well founded 
continues to accumulate. Stocks like U. S. 
STEEL common and BETHLEHEM STEEL pre- 
ferred appear to be attractive stocks to 
hold for reflection of the favorable side 
of the picture for 1924 for the 
industry. 


steel 


. 
* * * 


Don’t be disappointed if the out- 
ward and visible signs of 1924 pros- 
perity are slow in making definite 
appearance. Remember that pa- 
tience is just as essential in obtain- 
ing profits as is discrimination in 
the selection of securities. 


* * * 


_— many people are inclined to allow 
their enthusiasm to run away with 
them. And, if the good things which they 
expect do not come to them as promptly 
as expected, they immediately lose heart. 
That is a condition which investors must 
prepare themselves against. 


It might be that progress of tax reduc- 
tion legislation and other legislative meas- 
ures of constructive merit will be slow. It 
may be that persistence of fears as to rad- 
ical activities in Congress may continue 
to possess the minds of the general pub- 
lic, in spite of whatever influence the visit 
of the great French autosuggestionist may 
exert. 

Those factors, with others, might serve 
to display the evidence of the wholesome 
prosperity we anticipate for 1924. But 
we believe that the sum total when the 
year ends will be highly satisfactory, 
bringing real results of a healthy char- 
acter. We look for sound business and 
industrial expansion. 


The bond market already is reflecting 
the prospects for the year, and the pres- 
ence of factors which probably will grow 
in importance as the year advances. In- 
vestment securities, therefore, have a fairly 
clear outlook and purchases can be made 
with confidence. 


Shares of legitimate business undertak- 
ings should gain substantially during the 
year, as profits should be satisfactory. 

The European situation is about ‘what 
it has been for some time. The beginning 
of the activities of the reparations inquiry, 
under American“leadership, has brought 
hcepe to many, . General Dawes, selected 
to head the inquiry, has laid his cards un 
the table and has demonstrated to Europe 
what he means by “Hell and Maria.” 
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q| Here is , 


@, The January $100 Prize Story 


q The Author and Prize Winner is 


William W. Meredith 


q| Who Writes On 


Government Equipment Trusts 


Mr. MEREDITH shows how present owners of REGULAR EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS can improve both income and security by frans- 
ferring into GOVERNMENT PRIOR LIEN notes 


T= so-called Government equip- 
ment trust certificates, of which 
there is a sufficiently large amount 

outstanding—a quarter of a billion 
more or less—to make them a market 
factor for some years to come are one 
of the interesting by-products of Federal 
operation of the railroads, and since 
they are not likely to be seized upon as 
campaign ammunition by certain polit- 
ical interests—in pleasing contrast to 
other features of Government control— 
their distinguishing characteristics may 
be reviewed for the investor’s benefit 
without risk of misinterpretation. 


What Trusts Are 


While the railroads were under the 
control of the Government in 1918, 1919 
and the first two months of 1920, the 
Director-General of Railroads financed 
the purchase of practically all the roll- 
ing stock that was built and upon the 
termination of his control he allocated 
this equipment to some eighty railroad 
companies which made payment by 
issuing to him, under a uniform trust 
agreement, their notes for the various 
amounts due. All of these issues, ag- 
gregating originally about $350,000,000, 
are identical in form, bear interest at 6 
per cent, maturing in fifteen equal an- 
nual instalments from January 15th, 
1921, to January 15th, 1935, inclusive, 
and each issue is callable as a whole on 
any interest date at 103, in which re- 
spects they more or less closely conform 
to the conventional type of equipment 
note, but they differ from all other issues 
designed for public sale in that they 
were issued for the full cost of the 
equipment pledged as security for them, 
thus affording the holder no margin of 
safety. This transaction was consum- 
mated early in 1920, but interest rates 
were so high for the ensuing eighteen 
months and railroad credit so low as a 
result of the ordeal of Government con- 
trol, that there was no opportunity to 
dispose of these 6 per cent notes at face 
value, and the Government was com- 
pelled to retain the entire amount until 


January 19, 1924 


early in September, 1921, since which 
time, through sales and maturities, it has 
disposed of about 90 per cent of the 
original issues. 

Inasmuch as the sequence in which 
the various issues were sold by the 
Government, and also the expedient re- 
sorted to in selling the less desirable 
issues both bear out the contention that 
the security of these notes has been im- 
paired to a marked degree by the decline 
in the costs of manufacture, a discus- 
sion of these points will be deferred until 
the relationship between the original 
cost of the equipment purchased by the 
Government and the current value of it 
has been made clear. 


Peak Prices 


Statistics recently published showing 
the average costs of locomotives, freight 
cars and passenger cars in each year 
since 1914 indicate that the peak prices 
were reached in 1920—and were not 
much below the peak in 1919—so that 
the rolling stock in question was bought 
by the Government at very nearly the 
highest prices ever recorded. The same 
figures also show that prices have de- 
clined ‘since 1920 so that in 1922 they 
were only 73 per cent of the 1920 aver- 
age, and the accuracy of this percentage 
is verified by the figures given out by 
the syndicate which marketed a large 
amount of Government equipments in 
the Spring of 1922. In order to be con- 
servative, however, let it be assumed 
that the Government paid the somewhat 
lower average cost of 1919 and 1920 com- 
bined—(the 1922 costs being 77 per 
cent of this average)—and, further al- 
lowing for the advance in prices since 
last year, take the current replacement 
value of this rolling stock as 80 per cent 
of cost. From this replacement value 
is to be deducted an annual charge for 
depreciation of, say, 5 per cent for the 
first five years, 4 per cent for the sec- 
ond five years and 3 per cent annually 
thereafter in order to arrive at a fair 
market value at the end of any subse- 
quent year, assuming that there is no 


further advance or decline in the cost 
of new equipment. 

For the sake of simplicity in an accom- 
panying table an assumed unit of $1,000 
worth of equipment is used, and the depre- 
ciation is figured on the reduced current 
value of 80 per cent, so that the value at 
the end of four years is 80 per cent of orig- 
inal cost, or $800—which is further re- 
duced by depreciation at 5 per cent for 
four years, or 20 per cent of the $800— 
($160), leaving a net amount of $640, 
which will be the approximate value on 
January 15th, 1924, of the equipment 
against which the railroad issued $1,000 
face value of notes. Below the value of 
the equipment in each year appear two 
columns, Column A showing the amount 
of notes outstanding before the payment 
of the annual instalment then due, and 
Column B the amount after its payment, 
both of which amounts are for comparison 
with the value of the equipment at the 
head of the column. 


Present Situation 


Taking Example 1 for an illustration, it 
will be seen that in 1920 there were $1,000 
of notes outstanding against equipment 
costing the same amount; on January 15th, 
1924, as previously explained, the value of 
the rolling stock was $640, and the 
notes will have been reduced by one-fif- 
teenth in each of the three preceding years 
—a total of one-fifth of the original issue— 
leaving °° outstanding before the pay- 
ment of the 1924 instalment (Column A), 
and $733 after that payment (Column B). 
Directly under each amount of notes out- 
standing is a percentage indicating the 
equity or margin of safety—either positive 
or negative—afforded the investor, and is 
the relation between the value of the 
equipment and the amount of notes then 
outstanding above or below that value; in 
1924, for instance, Column A shows notes 
outstanding of $800, which is $160 in ex- 
cess of $640, the corresponding value of 
the equipment, thus showing a negative 
equity of 160/640, or 25 per cent, and after 

(Please turn to page 87) 
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The 1924 Outlook for -Leading 





N 1923 the railroads of this country 
] spent more for improving and extend- 

ing their properties than in any year 
since 1911. It is estimated that $1,200,000,- 
000 was expended for capital account in 
1923. It is further estimated that 66 per 
cent of this went for rolling stock, i. e., 
locomotives, freight and passenger cars, 
etc. 

It is quite obvious that 1923 must have 
been a very prosperous year for the com- 
panies that furnish the railroads with their 
equipment. The annual reports of ‘these 
companies will soon be made public and 
will show a very sharp increase in net over 
1922. 

What we are interested in, however, is 
how will their 1924 net compare with 1923. 
Presumably the relatively high market 
price of the stocks of most of the equip- 
ment companies has largely discounted 
the good 1923 year and the good annual 
reports soon to be issued. 


Favorable Outlook 

There are very good reasons for believ- 
ing that 1924 will not be as good as 1923 
despite the fact that the railroads are plan- 
ning to spend about as much for improve- 
ments in the coming year as they did in 
1923. 

It may be well to recall that the capacity 
for manufacturing railroad rolling stock 
was largely increased during the war time 
period. Competition in the field is very 
keen and with new business on a reduced 
scale can be expected to become keener. 


By FREDERICK HANSSEN 


A decrease in volume during the coming 
year coupled with the competitive factor 
can only spell a decrease in net. 

In endeavoring to intelligently answer the 
question: “Are railroad equipment stocks 
a buy today?” there are two elements 
which must be considered. First, what 
will the net earning trend during the com- 
ing year be and second, what is the rela- 
tive market level of the securities? 

Net earnings will be determined by vol- 
ume and price. With $800,000,000 esti- 
mated to have been spent for new rolling 
stock last year and demand keen both 
volume and price were good and substan- 
tial net resulted. 


Situation Surveyed 

The Railway Age has made a survey of 
railroads representing some 110,000 miles 
of road, or slightly less than half of the 
country’s total. It forecasts that total 
capital expenditures (based on the pro- 
grams of these roads) for additions and 
betterments in 1924 will about equal those 
of 1923. But this is the significant part of 
the survey: “Of the amounts expended 
last year approximately two-thirds went 
for equipment and one-third for improve- 
ment of roadway and structures. 

This year the percentages are practically 
reversed in the data provided us by the 
roads referred to.” 

This means that from the most authori- 
tative sources available and based on data 
covering the program of nearly half of the 
roads in the country indicated expenditures 


) 
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@ In 1923 the RAILROADS spent 


about $1,200,000,000 for im- 


provements to their plant. 


@ Of this Auge total about 


$800,000,000 or 67% went 
to the RAILROAD EQuip- 
MENT COMPANIES. 


Re 
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for new rolling stock will be about one- 
half of the 1923 total. In other words the 
railroad equipment companies at this writ- 
ing appear to be facing a drop of 50 per 
cent in new business as compared with 
1923. This is a very substantial decline 
and one that will have the effect of greatly 
decreasing net. Along with the indicated 
decline in volume of business there will 
naturally come shading of prices in this 
highly competitive field with its further 
adverse effect on net. 

There are two reasons why the railroads 
will buy less equipment in 1924. One is 
their greatly increased efficiency and the 
other is the relatively high price level of 
rolling stock. In pre-war years the strong 
roads have always bought the bulk of their 
equipment during periods of depression 
when prices were low. The record of the 
roads in 1923 shows clearly that even if 
1924 traffic equals or exceeds somewhat 
the record breaking 1923 year, still the 
roads will not have to purchase new rolling 
stock at anywhere near the 1923 scale to 
handle the business. 


Record Year 


Traffic broke all records in 1923. 178,000 
new freight cars were placed in service in 
the first eleven months compared with 86,- 


000 in all of 1922; 3,704 new locomotives - 


were added in the first eleven months com- 
pared with 1,379 in all of 1922. The num- 
ber of freight cars awaiting repairs was 
decreased by 70,000. In other words some 
250,000 more freight cars had been made 
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Coal Cars Ready for Delivery from One of the Larger Equipment Companies 
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@ “As the RAILROADS buy so go 
equipment 
stocks.” What will the 1924 
equipment purchases be? 


the railroad 


@ Mr. HANSSEN has 


swering the question: 


a Buy Todaye” 
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available. As a result while there was a 
shortage of 150,000 cars in November, 1922, 
there was a surplus of 88,000 cars a year 
later despite a substantial increase in traffic. 
In 1923 for the first time in their history 
the roads got more than 30 miles per day 
out of their freight cars. This greater 
efficiency in handling cars resulted in mak- 
ing more cars available and decreased the 
necessity proportionately for buying more 
equipment. 


Maintenance of Way 


It, therefore, is not surprising that rail- 
road executives plan to buy less equipment 
in the coming year. They apparently plan 
more second track and terminal facilities. 
The savings a railroad makes by adding 
to its permanent facilities can be closely 
calculated. If a road can borrow money 
at 6 per cent and by double tracking make 
savings at the annual rate of 12 per cent 
on the new money invested it is obviously 
to its interest to do so. The same applies 
to heavier locomotives and freight cars. 
However, it is not logical to expect that 


mar- 
shalled some interesting facts 
which go far toward an- 
“Are 
Railroad Equipment Stocks 





now that the roads have their equipment in 
the best condition in their history and can 
move it faster than ever before that they 
will be able to figure much saving on buy- 
ing at the 1923 scale, especially in view of 
the surplus cars on hand last November. 


Steel Companies Favored 


This program adverse to the equipment 
companies is favorable to the steel com- 
panies, Expenditures for improving road- 
way and structures will proportionately 
consume more iron and steel and are in a 
form which the steel companies largely 
sell direct. 


Some idea of how the freight cars on 
order and locomotives on order (new busi- 
ness of the equipment companies) declined 
during the latter part of 1923 is revealed 
by the following figures : 


New 


New Freight 

- Locomotives Cars 
on order on order 
March 15, 1923 2,113 . 106,366 
May 1, 1923 1,956 115,756 
June 1, 1923 2,041 107,079 
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July 1, 1923 1,902 96,855 
August 1, 1923 1,772 86,716 
September 1, 1923 1,517 72,906 
October 1, 1923 1,242 64,601 


Of course to a large extent this decline 
is seasonal as the roads desired to have 
their equipment for the peak fall traffic. 
However, recent trade reports indicate that 
there is a ‘decided lull in new equipment 
buying compared with the same period of 
1923. In the last six months of 1923 the 
Railway Age reported orders for but 133 
new locomotives. As of December 1, 1923 
there were but 36,789 freight cars on order. 


Expect Smaller Net 


From the foregoing it is apparent that 
the railroad equipment companies will do 
substantially less total business in 1924 and 
will report a substantial decrease in net 
for that year as compared with 1923. The 
net earning outlook, therefore, is unfavor- 
ably defined. Now it does not necessarily 
follow that a decrease in net will adversely 
affect the market price of a stock. The 


(Please turn to page 95) 
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q Ray Consolidated— 


q Chino Copper— 


The Effects of the Copper Merger 


@ EXPERTS aver that the SALVATION of the two companies is in consolidation, 
which would permit of economies not otherwise possible of attainment; 


@ If consolidation can be effected and with it a saving in PRODUCTION COSTS 
and a gain in the MARGIN OF PROFIT per ton, it would be a blessing to ~ 
stockholders of the two companies. 


@ Mr. MICHAELSON reviews the merger situation and has some interesting 
thought to offer in the advantages to be obtained therefrom. 


NE of the most important recent 
() developments in the copper indus- 
try was the announcement that the 
directors of Ray Consoipatep had con- 


cluded negotiations for absorbing the 
Cu1no Copper Company. 

Ray Conso.ipatep has a large body of 
ore, but its costs of production and op- 
eration are high, and the quality of ore 
low. The ore contains but a small content 
of gold and silver, which, of course, tends 
to make for a narrow margin of profit. 

CuINo has a comparatively small body 
of ore reserves. It has a high production 
cost. The average cost of production of 


By HOWARD V. MICHAELSON 


copper covering the six years ended De- 
cember 31, 1922, was 13.05c a pound. And 
only the discovery of a cheaper method of 
mining could bring that average down ap- 
preciably, at least for some time to come. 

These two properties bear a close re- 
semblance to each other in almost every 
particular. Up to the end of 1922 the 
average annual production cost of the two 
companies differed by only about a cent a 
pound—that of Ray having been about a 
cent below that of CHINo. 

Experts aver that the salvation of such 


companies is consolidation which would 


e 
permit of economies not otherwise possi- 
ble of attainment. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have pre- 
sented the darkest side of things. I would 
not say that, going it alone, each would 
not be able, in the life of the property, to 
compensate its owners for patient hold- 
ing. I simply present the above details 
as a background for a comparative study 
which will prepare the way for a definite 
answer to the question: 

Would a consolidation such as that pro- 
posed by the directors of Ray Consott- 
DATED be in the best interests of the stock- 
holders of both companies? 





What Could Ray Gain? 


What Could Chino Gain? 


SSET value of the stock of Cuno, figured out, ac- 


DATED to terms of dollars applicable to the outstand- 

ing common stock, the showing would not be par- 
ticularly encouraging. In an article discussing Ray .in THE 
FINANCIAL Wortp of May 5, 1923, it was estimated that the 
common stock of Ray had an asset value of about $34.80 a 
share. 


] { ERE we to reduce the actual assets of Ray Consoti- 


That, obviously, is a low asset value—much lower than the 
asset value of Cu1No’s stock, although the latter is low enough. 

The reason for this is not because of a higher quality of 
ore in the CurNo mines, but because of the much higher cap- 
italization of Ray. 

Ray’s high-water mark for annual production was in 1917, 


A cording to the Gates method (a method used in copper 

analyses published in THe FinancrtaL Wortp during 
1923) is about $84.70 a share. That figure may seem high, in 
view of the similarity in every way between Cuno and Ray. 
But it is not high when contrasted with the asset value of 
other coppers which are backed by larger ore reserves. 


As stated in my preliminary remarks, CuH1No has been ham- 
pered by a high cost of production and its chances of bringing 
that cost down are limited, at least so long as present wage 
scales obtain. Of course, a higher price for the red metal 
would be helpful. It would enable the company to~ show 


enough profit to make possible the payment of dividends. But 














The Hearst Pit of Chino’s Santa Rita Mine 
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Ray Produces an Average of 4,372 Tons Daily from This Great Property 


RAY 


(Continued from page 72) 
when 88,532,649 pounds of copper were produced. Ray aver- 
ages about 24%4 pounds of copper per ton, which is only a half- 
pound above CHINO’s per ton average. 

In the six years ended December 31, 1922, Ray showed an 
average per pound cost of production of 14.3 cents. Obvi- 
yusly, with the red metal selling at around 14 cents, there is 
not a great deal of profit for the shareholders of Ray. Were 
labor costs to come down, a saving might be made. But that 
is a development which seems to be rather remote. 

In the first half of last year Ray got its costs down to an 
average of around 12c a pound. If that same per pound cost 
prevailed through the second half of the year, about the best 
Ray could have done for 1923 was about $1 a share profit, 
which would not give particularly attractive speculative pos- 
sibilities to the stock. 

In 1916, with a production cost of around 10c a pound, and 
a production of close to 75 million pounds, Ray earned better 
than $7.50 a share, and its stock sold as high as 37. Were the 
company fortunate enough to get rid of anything like that 
quantity of metal in the not distant future, there is a possi- 
ility that earnings per share would again be substantial enough 
to make fairly liberal profit distribution practical. But the 
prospect at best is a dubious one. 

By gaining the resources of CHINO, and by consolidating 
production, Ray probably could get down to a better produc- 
tion cost basis. What the company needs is a larger ore body, 
or larger ore reverses, and a wider margin of profit. 

Ray would be able to accomplish reductions in overhead, 
organization expenses, better distribution of product, and other 
economies that would give the larger company a better cost 
level and, consequently, a better margin of. profit. 


CHINO 


(Continued from page 72) 
that is a “when, as and if” outlook. 
CHINO’s greatest difficulty is lack of a sufficient body of ore. 
Naturally, every added cent on the selling price of copper 
carries CHINO closer to a fair profit. 


But, handicapped by low grade and low volume of ore re- 
serves, and an inherently high production cost, CHINO is not 
in a position to attract any great favor as a prospect in any 
struggle for survival. 

So Curtno’s salvation would be pinned to two factors: 


First—Discovery of a large new ore body and a cheaper 
method of mining; 

Second—Consolidation with another company to the end that 
production and distribution might be simplified and cheapened. 


CHINO cannot be compared with Kennecott or Cerro de 
Pasco, either in point of ore reserves or production cost. It 
must be listed among the high cost producers. 


A table which accompanies this article will serve further to 
illuminate and bring out the factors in CHINo as well as in 
Ray which directors of the latter hope to overcome by means 
of consolidation. 


CuIno, like Ray, needs a larger body of recoverable copper, 
cheaper mining methods and a better and more econornical 
system of distribution. It, therefore, should gain materially 
by any plan of consolidation that will tend to increase the asset 
value of the shares of the consolidation. 


Cuno holders are to be asked to exchange on a basis of 
13%4 shares of Ray for one of its own. That is about the ratio 
at which shares of the two companies now are selling in the 
market. 
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How the Deal Might Work Out 


T= exchange proposed by the di- 
rectors of Ray by which the ab- 
sorption of Curno would be accomplished 
indicates that the ratio at which the two 
stocks now are selling represents a proper 
proportionate appraisal. It is the ratio at 
which the exchange is to be effected. 
Curno has the edge on Ray in point of 
pounds of copper recoverable from each 
ton of ore mined; but only a slight ad- 
vantage. Both companies belong to the 
high cost producer class, with Curno’s 
average slightly lower than Ray’s. 
Assuming that the proposed consolida- 
tion is consummated, the new company 
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would. have ore reserves totaling upwards 
of 187,000,000 tons. That would mean, on 
the basis of the quality of the ore, or the 
copper content of the combined reserves, 
a production of about 4,507,181,117 pounds 
of red metal. Assuming an average sell- 
ing price over a period of years of 17c 
a pound, that would mean for the share- 
holders of the new company a net asset 
value for each share of new Ray stock 
of about $103. 

The net asset value of the old Ray has 
been estimated in a previons analysis of 
the company by Lanpon C. Gates at 
$34.80 a share, with production costs 
around 14 cents a pound. 


The net asset value of CntNno, by the 
same authority, has been estimated at 
$84.70 a share, with a production cost of 
around 13% cents a pound. 

In arriving at the net asset value of the 
new Ray stock, I have assumed a produc- 
tion cost of 10 cents a pound, which may 
be too high, or too low. It is possible, 
however, to fix only a hypothetical figure 
both in the matter of average selling price 
and production cost. 

The possible gain in net asset value to 
the stockholders of both companies from 
a consolidation of resources and produc- 

(Please turn to page 86) 
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@ Carpel L. Breger 


q| Here Tells What He Believes Is— 


The Truth About Copper 


¢ 





This article is published as a personal expression from a man who, for 


several years, has been devoting the major portion of his time to the study 
of the MINING INDUSTRY; 


At a time when there is considerable discussion of the outlook for the 


COPPER SHARES, Mr. BREGER’S discussion should be unusually timely and 


interesting, 


regarding COPPER SHARES appears as a foot-note. 

















O ten-year gain in history, in peace 
N years, ever equalled the gain in 

U.S. copper consumption in 1923 
versus 1913. We used between 1,350 and 
1,400 million pounds in actual consumption 
versus 1,070 millions bought in 1922 and 711 
millions in 1913. We have nearly doubled our 
pre-war use of copper. We use 650 million 
pounds a year more than pre-war. And 
who would call 1923 a “boom” year? Our 
own actual consumption for ourselves ex- 
ceeds the maximum in wartime. 


Asia has more than doubled pre-war 
consumption, versus our nearly doubling. 
One reason may be, perhaps, that silver is 
higher than pre-war, which augments the 
value and buying power of the silver cur- 
rencies of China and the Asiatic continent. 
It is deeply significant of what we may ex- 
pect when Europe’s currencies and credit 
recover. 


New Market Control 

Too, our leaders enjoy the power of 
far better control over markets, prices and 
production than was dreamed possible pre- 
war. 

Look at the Copper Export Association, 
formed 1918 to pool export sales among 
75 per cent of production of the Americas. 
It greatly reduces the old cut-throat price 
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competition for the export trade. Since 
the Anaconda..Copper Mining Company 
absorbed the rival Chile Copper Company 
in 1923, price competition is further re- 
duced; and still further by Anaconda ab- 
sorbing the world’s biggest consumer— 
our American Brass Company. This last 
reduces underslicing of the fair domestic 
price at home. 

Advertising and research by the Copper 
and Brass Research organization and by 
Anaconda individually stimulate demand in 
manners unknown pre-war. 

Then look at the concerted action in 
half-shutdown of those mines in early 
1919, members of the Export Association ; 
their staying shutdown while copper was 
around 25c a pound; their concerted, com- 
plete shutdown in 1921, and their con- 
certed ré-opening in mid-1922, despite cop- 
per prices under 14c. That power to act 
concertedly to regulate production so as 
to meet demands, inventories and the Sher- 
man Law was undreamed of pre-war. 


Three-Year Depression 


The obvious answer to the stupendous 
growth in U. S. and Asia demand, and 
miraculous power to regulate supply and 
demand, would seem to be that copper 
metal and copper securities ought to sell 
very high. They sell very low for three 
years. 

The seemingly obvious answer, whether 
in chess, in big business, in war and in 
diplomacy—all masters agree—is usually 
the one answer not to make. 

What are the reasons why the metal 
price stagnates in the dumps under 14c 
steadily for three long years since late 
1920, save for a few weeks’ prices over 
l6c in early 1923? 

“Obvious” Reasons for Sloth 


One obvious reason, so the Swiss, Ger- 
man and French metal trades will tell you, 
is because aluminum supplants copper in 
electrical work more and more. A Lon- 
don-made answer blames French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, and France’s efforts to 
collect reparations; i.e., Germany, our best 
copper customer, cannot buy. Our own 
sob-squad at home wails the demise of 
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A concrete statement of the editorial position of THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


electric trolley car expansion. And the 
radio fan lugubriously explains how the 
wireless is making the submarine cable, 
telegraph and long telephone lines a thing 
of the past. 


Then more subtle analysts explain what 
ought to be obvious after they explain it: 
that foreign power and electric projects 
which Europe used to finance abroad, the 
U. S. manufacturers and financiers have 
taken over. Hence our big gain in con- 
sumption is at cost of Europe’s loss. 

Another lament is on the obvious over- 
production, so-called, in South America 
(Katanga, or Belgian Congo) as hurting 
copper and the coppers. 

But the seemingly obvious is not at all 
the true answer—not even true. 

Aluminum vs. Copper 

Aluminum’s supplanting copper is clever 
propaganda by Switzerland and Germany 
to get cheaper copper which they must 
buy, and dearer aluminum which they 
sell! 

Their own aluminum consumption de- 
clined 35 per cent since 1919, and is only 
a third of that of 1918; whereas their 
copper consumption has doubled since 1920. 
I exposed in Tue Financia Wort 
nearly three years ago that made-in-Ger- 
many myth, and forecast the demise of 
German war-time aluminum works. It has 
come to pass. Note the Metallgesellschaft 
statistics as to aluminum allegedly sup- 


_ planting copper: 


World Consumption 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


Aluminum Copper 

1913 1922 1913 1922 
America ........... 33 70 345 528 
I iit es..5 42 95 
Europe ............-- 34 45 645 349 
Welt 67 120 1,052 986 


Observe that America and Asia show 
greatest gains in aluminum. Precisely 
there is where copper gains most, too. 
Those aluminum gains are trivial along 
side copper, and are in lines not competing 
with modern uses of copper. Even in 
Europe, which has aluminum to sell and 
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buys copper, aluminum has gained less 

than in America and Asia, and less, even, 

than normal ten years’ growth for Europe. 
Ruhr and Reparations: Copper 

The Ruhr occupation and the repara- 
tions policy toward Germany is not the 
reason why copper and the coppers sell so 
low—not in the sense that various propa- 
gandas hint. On the contrary, Germany 
has bought from us more coper since the 
Occupation than before. 

Also, so long as the world of trade and 
financial credit was optimistic that Ger- 
many and other nations would settle down 
to the job of earning money (which means 
stimulating enough good trade) to pay off 
their war obligations, and repair their war 
damages, namely after the Versailles 
lreaty was signed, May 11, 1919, the world 
enjoyed the greatest general boom in mod- 
ern times. That 1919 boom collapsed when 
hope collapsed of early debt settlement. 

Similarly, another trade boom, despite 
propagandists, developed about a year ago 
when French occupation of the Ruhr looked 
like it might lead to a settlement and col- 
lections. Copper passed above 14c in De- 
cember, 1922, for the first time in two 
dreary years. It climbed to over 15c¢ in 
January, 1923, when the Occupation started, 
and reached close to 17c in March, 1923. 
The boom subsided after March, when 
there subsided outlook for early settlement 
of reparations and debts collection. 


Trolley Dead? Hail Auto! 


It is true that the trolley car used to be 
(and still is) one of the great copper con- 
suming industries. It is also true that the 
auto, the bus and the motor truck have 
encroached on the electric car and steam 
railroads. That does not hurt copper. De- 
funct electric lines were liquidated before 
1921 ended. Per capita, the auto trade is 
a greater consumer of copper than the 
trolleys could be in fifty years. 

Our auto trades used 146 million pounds 
copper in 1922 and approximately 200 
millions in 1923! It far surpasses cop- 
per consumption in all railroads, steam and 
electric combined. It surpasses copper con- 
sumption in the combined telephone and 
telegraph industries. 

The auto trades now tank higher than 
any other industry in America in con- 
sumption of copper, save only the “gen- 
eral: electrical manufactures” (motors, 
generators, switchboards and lamps, all 
combined). 

Wireless vs. Wires 

It sounds plausible to a radio fan that 
the wireless hurts copper consumption, es- 
pecially against the submarine cable, and 
telegraph and telephone industries. The 





Total Bell System 


Telephone Miles of 

Stations Wiring 
A = ARS Se 7 13,380,219 27,819,821 
198T.. eassmescacuee 9,847,192 19,850,315 
LOR a crete 6,632,625 12,932,615 
LOOP sccscalatenitsatiees 3,070,765 7,468,905 





facts are the reverse. More submarine 
cables have been built and financed in five 
(Please turn to page 91) 
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@ The Railroads— 


What Recapture Clause 
Means 





upholding the constitutionality of 

the recapture clause of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 is of major import- 
ance to owners of railroad securities and 
has given rise to much comment. There 
appears, however, to be some confusion re- 
garding the full relevancy of the deci- 
sion, and a few words of explanation may 
assist in arriving at a clear understand- 
ing of the principal points. 

Section 15a of the Transportation Act 
provides (Paragraph 2) that the Commis- 
sion shall prescribe rates which will give 
the carriers as a whole (or as a whole in 
a certain district) a fair return on aggre- 
gate property value. The present return 
is fixed at 534 per cent. It is further pro- 
vided (Paragraph 5 and 6) that if any par- 
ticular road or roads shall receive in any 
year net income in excess of 6 per cent 
(not 53% per cent) one half of the ex- 
cess shall be recaptured by the Government 
and placed in a revolving fund. 


g 3 HE decision of the Supreme Court 


Purpose Misrepresented 


The most persistent error or misrep- 
resentation found in connection with this 


provision is the belief or claim that it takes | 


away from the successful and well man- 
aged roads in order to give to the weaker 
roads, thus penalizing efficiency and plac- 
ing a premium on inefficiency. This is all 
wrong. It is true that something is taken 
away from the more prosperous proper- 
ties, but, as we shall see, nothing is “given” 
to anyone, 

It has sometimes been contended that 
limitations placed on profits are unjust and 
unscientific and are caluculated to destroy 
initiative. That would be true enough if 
applied to competitive industries, such as 


& 


@ The misconceived idea that 
the act takes away from the 
STRONGER ROADS to aid the 
WEAKER ONES, thus plac- 
ing a penalty on efficiency 
and able management Is 
ALL WRONG. 


@ Mr. GIBSON’Ss article, this 
week, will clear up this 
question in your mind and 
enable you to interpret the 
act in its full measure. 


By THOMAS GIBSON 


the manufacture of steel and iron, as there 
is no necessity for such restrictions in ordi- 
nary lines of enterprises. Whenever 
profits become. abnormal in such lines 
they are automatically reduced by com- 
petition. But this does not apply to rail- 
roads or other public utility corporations, 
which have little or no competition and 
which could, if left free to fix their own 
prices, exact exorbitant profits from the 
public. It is not necessary to expand 
the debate on this phase of the matter, for, 
whatever the merits of the proposition may 
be, control of rates for transportation, gas, 
electricity, telephones, etc. is accepted and 
exercised throughout the civilized world. 
Such control is the alternative of Gov- 
ernment, state or municipal ownership, pre- 
serving the benefits of private initiative 
and efficiency without permitting monop- 
oly. 
Curtailing Profits 
The fundamental reason for curtailing 
the profits of prosperous roads is covered 
by paragraph 5 of Section 15a as follows: 
“Inasmuch as it is impossible (with- 
out regulation and control in the inter- 
est of the commerce of the United States 
considered as a whole) to establish uni- 
form rates upon competitive traffic which 
will adequately sustain all the carriers 
which are engaged in such traffic and 
which are indispensable to the com- 
munities to which they render the serv- 
ice of transportation, without enabling 
some of such carriers to receive a net 
railway operating income substantially 
and unreasonably in excess of a fair re- 
turn upon the value of their railway 
property held for and used in the serv- 
ice of transportation, it is hereby declared 
(Please turn to page 94) 
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@ The Accessory Situation— 


New Light on Stewart-Warner 


@ STEWART-WARNER is one of the largest factors in the automobile accessory 
business. 


> 


@ Are the large producers of motor cars going to enter the accessory manu- 


facturing field? 


‘ 
t 


@ How does the 1924 outlook for the MoTOR COMPANIES reflect its prom- 
ises to the manufacturer of accessories? 


@ Mr. McCLELLEN presents some facts and figures that will interest every, 
holder of this stock. 


ITH its common stock quoted 
W close to 100, Stewart-WARNER 

is given a total market valua- 
tion of about $47,000,000. The “book” 
value at the close of 1923 was about $26,- 
000,000 of which $10,779,000 represented 
intangibles such as patents, trade marks, 
good will, etc. 

The company will report about $14 per 
share earned in 1923 of which $9 was 
distributed in dividends. The President 
predicts that 1924 will be a more pros- 
perous year than 1923. Plants are reported 
operating near capacity. Prospects for 
automobile sales for the coming months 
are good. This makes a satisfactory pic- 
ture for the immediate future. 

What of the long range view? In an 
article discussing the outlook for the motor 
companies in 1924, which appeared in the 
January 5th issue of THe FINANCIAL 
Wor.p, I gave it as my judgment that 
the motor industry was headed for in- 
tegration. I pointed out that Ford and 
General Motors toward the close of 1923 
were pioducing more than 75 per cent of 
all the automobiles produced in this coun- 
try. 

-Lf. experience is any guide the lea’ 
quantity producers in the industry will be- 
come as completely self-contained as pos- 
sible. Just as the U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration is a complete unit and as the pack- 
ing industry sells everything but the squeal 
of the pig, so the big motor companies can 
be expected to get along more and more 
without the help of the accessory compa- 
nies. 


Accessory Production 


One of the General Motors subsidiaries 
is the A. C. Spark Plug Company. As 
its name implies it was originally a spark 
plug company and is making more than 
100,000 daily. Early in 1922 the manu- 
facture of speedometers was started. By 
the close of 1923 production had reached 
3,000 daily. By the close of 1924 the 
company expects a further increase in out- 
put. Buick, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Chevro- 
let, Maxwell, Gray, Haynes, Chrysler, 
Chalmers and G. M. C. trucks are using 
them now. Orders from other well-known 
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motor companies are on the books for 
next year. 

While Strewart-WARNER makes many 
other products (as the accompanying illus- 
tration shows) the same kind of competi- 
tion in its other lines can be expected 
in future years that the General Motors 
subsidiary is now giving. In the 1924 
show the Rickenbacker car was complete- 
ly equipped from an accessory standpoint. 
It is probable that others will follow suit. 
When the quantity producers completely 
equip their cars they will doubtless manu- 
facture the maximum amount of these ac- 
cessories that the patent situation will per- 
mit. 

No Write-Offs 


To get back to Srewart-WarneR. The 
balance sheets over a period of years show 
no “write-offs” on intangibles. Every 
patent has a limited life and it is generally 
regarded as good accounting practice to 
amortize the value of patents from year 
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to year. The company is facing (from a 
long pull standpoint at least), competition 
which, in my judgment, will be difficult 
to meet. There will, of course, always 
be motor car producers whose output will 
be relatively small. However, right now 
the quantity producers in the automobile 
make more than 90 per cent of all the 
cars and this percentage has been steadily 
growing. Competition is very keen. It 
is estimated, for instance, that the motor 
production capacity of the country to- 
day is around 5,500,000 cars yearly. Not 
even the wildest auto enthusiast expects 
any such production in 1924. Charles M. 
Schwab, who is interested in Stutz and 
has seen the steel industry through its 
period of evolution, predicts that the 
smaller units must merge in order to at- 
tain quantity production. 

If it is granted that the motor industry 
will go through the same evolution as the 
steel industry, for instance, then it fol- 
lows that quantity production is the goal. 
Ford has blazed the way and is clearly 
endeavoring to put his company in the 
position of controlling every possible raw 
material that goes into his cars. It fol- 
lows that the other quantity producers 
will either directly or through subsidiaries 
manufacture every accessory that they 
possibly can. It further follows that as 
patents expire in the accessory field or 
new inventions are made that the quantity 
producers will take advantage of them to 
the disadvantage of the independent ac- 
cessory companies. 


Market Situation 

From this point of view, giving due 
regard to the relatively high market price 
of the stock, Stewart-Warner does not 
present attractive long pull speculative in- 
vestment possibilities. The stock ad- 
vanced from a low of 21 in 1921 to a high 
of 124% in the spring of 1923. What 
it will do in the spring of 1924 is a decid- 
edly speculative question which will prob- 
ably be determined by the status of the 
motor industry at that time, and general 
market conditions. What it will do later 
depends largely on the speed with which 
the quantity automobile producers enter 
its field. 
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A Timely Study of Swift & Co. 



































The Swift & Company Balance Sheet 
(Comparative) 
Assets 
Nov. 3,’23 Nov.4,’22 Oct. 30,’21 

Celt isis $7,934,410 $22,051,890 $12,067,488 
Accounts received 107,697,908 110,903,673 121,365,892 
Inventories .......... 90,653,967 86,424,829 93,771,464 
Stocks & bonds .. 42,155,315 42,998,171 37,696,253 
Real estate, etc. .. 89,422,843 92,665,423 96,942,769 

, SEER EREE $337,864,443 $355,043,986 $361,843,866 

Liabilities 

Capital stock ...... 150,000,000 150,000,000 150,000,000 
OS Se 27,588,500 28,256,000 28,923,500 
ee ies 
y, eS eee 25,000,000 65,000,000 
5% notes ......--..----0- 49,500,000 - Ee 
Notes pay. ...........- 21,240,650 16,140,000 33,853,100 
Accounts pay. ..... 14,742,407 11,804,493 11,331,603 
Reserves .............. 10,819,058 11,054,285 10.995,672 
ee ae 63,973,828 62,789,208 61,739,991 

OS a $337 ,864,443 $355,043,986 $361,843,866 














S a whole, the packing industry has 
A recovered to what can be described 
as normal—not the old normal, it 
it true, but a position which, in the light 
of present day conditions, may be so styled. 
In this connection, in his annual state- 
ment to the stockholders of Swirr & 
Company, the President, Louis F. Swirt, 
said: 

“I am glad to report that Swift & Com- 
pany has had a satisfactory year. We are 
on a fairly normal basis of operations, 
judging by pre-war standards. The fi- 
nancial status of the company is good 

I believe Swift & Company is 
making substantial progress. We are 
strengthening our position all the time.” 

Of the units in the great packing indus- 
try, Swirt & Company stands in a class by 
itself from the point of producing results. 
It has had a remarkable record. It has 
made some false moves, but how many 
aggressive industrial concerns in the coun- 
try can look back on a record entirely free 
from effects of over-estimate, or mistakes? 

Sut, despite mistakes, or errors in ex- 
pansion of activities, the company in all 
the forty years of its life as a corporate 
entefprise has managed to earn its divi- 
dends with the exception of those drastic 
years of deflation—1920 and 1921. In 
these years, Swirt & Company bent under 
the same burden which was piled on the 
shoulders not only of its fellows in the 
packing industry, but most of the various 
industries of the country. 

And—also something worth more than 
passing attention—even when it was suffer- 
ing the pangs of inventory adjustment in 
1920 and 1921 the company maintained the 
payment of its dividends. It was able to 
do so by reason of its extraordinary strong 
financial position. 

The rise of Swirr & Company is one of 
the most interesting in the history of indus- 
trial expansion in the United States. 
Twenty years ago the company had a bond 
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and stock capitalization of $30,000,000. To- 
day, the bonds.and stocks outstanding total 
228,000,000. That is a record of expan- 
sion which has few counterparts. 

The stock is paying an $8 dividend, which 
requires a cash outlay annually of $12,- 
000,000. Last year, the net earnings were 
$13,184,619.32. In other words, the stock 
earned a balance of 79c over the dividend 
for®1923. Not a wide margin for sur- 
plus, to be sure. 

But the net for last year was a hundred 
thousand dollars larger than the net for 
1922. It compares with a loss before divi- 
dends in 1921 of nearly $8,000,000, and a 
substantial deficit in 1919. 

Although the net result of last year’s 
operations was not a very great improve- 
ment over the results in 1922, at the same 
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@ This Company undoubtedly 
made the best showing in the 
packing industry for 1923; 


@ The writer of this article 
considers the common stock 
the best of its class and gives 
it an “A” rating as an in- 
vestment. 
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By MARTIN WADE 


time, the showing in comparison with the 
preceding years is indication of the sub- 
stantial progress to which President Swirt 
refers. 

Some of the departments of the com- 
pany it is understood still are laggard. 
But these are expected to do much bet- 
ter during the current year. Inventories 
are down to a point which should rep- 
resent bottom so far as any material fur- 
ther shrinkage is concerned. The work- 
ing capital position is sound. And, ac- 
cording to all authorities, 1924 should be 
a year of much larger net earnings. 

It probably will be some time before the 
company can come back to such an earn- 
ing power as was demonstrated from 1914 
to 1918. But it is unlikely that the com- 

(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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These reviews written as of Friday tmmediately preceding date of this issue 
The ratings used in thts department are taken from Guenther’s Independent Appraisal of Listed Stocks 





Miscellaneous Industrials 





Beechnut— 
Rating “A” 

P. Lorillard & Company manufacture a 
cigarette which they call “Beechnut,” and 
the Beechnut Company is sueing them for 
infringement of copyright.~ It is con- 
tended by the Beechnut Company that per- 
sons opposed to cigarettes refuse to buy 
Beechnut products because they think the 
company is in the cigarette business. 


Coca-Cola— 
Rating “B” 

In the three months ended October 31, 
1923, Coca-Cola reported a net of $1,270,- 
000, equal to $2.19 a share before taxes, 
compared with $4.57 a share in the same 
quarter of 1922. Gross sales were larger 
than in the same quarter of the previous 
year, but expenses were greater, doubt- 
less due to higher sugar prices. 


Cuba Cane— 
Rating “C” 

It was officially stated that Cuba Cane 
after a sharp recovery in net earning 
power in 1923 is facing favorable pros- 
pects for the coming year. However, re- 
sumption of dividends on the preferred 
issue will not be considered until some 
time in June, when the size of the crop 
and the amount realized therefor is defi- 
nitely known. 


Endicott-Johnson— 
Rating “A” 
Endicott-Johnson reports a net of 
$7.95 a share earned on its common stock 
in 1923, compared with $13.77 in 1922. 
The volume of sales increased, but fluc- 
tuations in the leather market had an 
adverse effect upon net earnings, and 
about $3,418,000 was written off surplus 
account for inventory adjustment. 


General Cigar— 
Rating “A” 

General Cigar increased its quarterly 
dividend rate from $1.50 to $2 per share. 
The company had a very prosperous 1923 
and the outlook for 1924 appears to be 
favorable. 


General Electric— 
Rating “A” 
General Electric’s orders in 1923 ex- 
ceeded $300,000,000, a gain of 25 per cent 
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over 1922. The company, of course, is 
the largest single factor in the rapidly 
growing electrical industry and prospects 
for 1924 are decidedly favorable, due to 
heavy expansion program mapped out by 
public utility companies. 


Manhattan Shirt— 
Rating “B” 

For its year ending November 30, 1923, 
Manhattan Shirt-reports net of $1,750,- 
000, breaking all previous records. Net 
was equal to $5.79 a share. With labor 
fully employed at high wages, a com- 
pany such as Manhattan Shirt experi- 
enced a profitable 1923 and from all 
present indications will also experience 
a profitable 1924. 


National Biscuit— 
Rating “A” 

For 1923 National Biscuit reports earn- 
ings equal to $5.05 a share on its outstand- 
ing stock. The net of 1923 was slightly 
in excess of $12,000,000 compared with 
slightly more than $11,000,000 in 1922. 
The company is in a very strong financial 
position with $16,577,000 in cash and Lib- 
erty Bonds on hand. Prospects for the 
coming year are bright, and it will not be 
at all surprising if dividends are in- 
creased some time in 1924. 


R. J. Reynolds— 
Rating “A” 

R. J. Reynolds broke all records in 
1923, with a net equivalent to $6.76 a 
share on its common stocks, compared 
with $5.96 a share in 1922. 


Tobacco Products— 
Rating “A” 

Under the terms of the merger of 
Schulie and United Cigar Stores it was 
expected that Tobacco Products would be 
able to show earnings of $8 a share on 
its common stock, but this merger has not 
been consummated. However, from fairly 
reliable sources it is stated that nothing 
has happened to cause abandonment of 
this plan. : 


United Drug— 
Rating “B” 

The preliminary figures for 1923 indi- 
cate that United Drug will do a gross 
business of about $70,000,000, a gain of 
almost $9,000,000 over 1922. It is esti- 
mated that net will be about five and a 
half million dollars, or slightly more than 
$9 a share on the common stock. This 
estimate of net is after all charges, but be- 


fore federal taxes. The company recently 
has taken over some additional drug stores 
from the National Drug Store Corpora- 
tion. 


” 
U. S. Steel— 
Rating “A” 

The directors of U. S. Steel meet next 
week for regular quarterly dividend ac- 
tion. It is confidently expected that the 
same extra of 25 cents will be paid as 
was paid in the last quarter. Prospects 
for the first half of 1924 for the Steel 
Corporation are very favorable indeed. 





Motors and Accessories 





Bosch Magneto— 
Rating “C” 

In 1922 Bosch showed 2 cents a share 
earned on its common stock. It is now 
estimated that this company will be able 
to show $1.80 on its common stock in 
1923. This is not a very satisfactory re- 
port in view of the tremendous general 
prosperity in the automobile industry in 
the past year. 


Studebaker— 
Rating “A” 

Studebaker reported a net of $6,171,- 
000 in the first quarter of 1923, $7,200,000 
in the second quarter, $4,855,000 in the 
third quarter, and it is estimated between 
one and a half and two million in the 
fourth quarter, giving a net for the year 
of around $20,000,000. The margin of 
profit has been showing a sharp down- 
ward trend in the last quarters of the 
year. The estimated profit per car in 
1923 was $135, compared with $164 in 
1922. 


White Motors— 
Rating “A” 

It is estimated that White Motors will 
earn about $12 a share on its stock for 
1923. The company closed the year in 
better physical and financial condition after 
this record breaking net than ever before. 
Operations at present are reported to be 
close to capacity. 


Willys-Overland— 
Rating “C” 

Remarkable recovery in Willys-Overland 
is attested to by sales of eleven months 
ended November 30, 1923, which amounted 
to more than $130,000,000 which set a 
new high record. Net for this period was 
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more than $13,000,000 compared with $11,- 
713,000 for the first nine months. It is 
uly from net subsequent to September, 
1923, that dividends can be paid on the 
tocks. 





Railroads 


Chi., Milw. & St. Paul— 
Rating “D” 

Earlier estimates that St. Paul would 
ll about $500,000 short of meeting fixed 
iarges in 1923 have now been revised 
nd it is estimated that the road will 
-how fixed charges covered for the past 
ear. From all present indications St. 
Paul will show further progressive in- 
crease in net during the coming year 
which should facilitate heavy funding 
bligations of the middle of 1925. 





Erie— ; 
Rating “D” 

Indicative of the improved operating 
efficiency of Erie is the fact that the road 
made the best showing of any of the rail- 
roads operating in New York State—94.3 
per cent of its trains were on time during 
October, 


Lehigh Valley— 
Rating “A” 

As time approaches for the segregation 
of Lehigh Valley the stock is showing an 
upward trend. The offering of stock is 
expected shortly, and subscriptions will 
have to be made by April 15. It is ex- 
pected that the new Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company will be able to pay dividends of 
between $2 and $3 a share and that the 
present Lehigh Valley Railroad will be 
able from its railroad earnings to main- 
tain its $3.50 dividend rate. 

In the opinion of many careful ob- 
servers in the financial district the recent 
advance in the price of Lehigh Valley 
shares is predicated upon the segrega- 
tion plan rather than the favorable earn- 
ings during 1923. They believe that the 
dissolution into railroad shares and coal 
rights will follow the course pursued by 
Reading. But there is still a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to the value of the 
rights in the coal company; estimates 
varying from 15 on the part of some 
brokerage houses to 30 by certain rail- 
road executives. One company has 
been making offers of 18 for some days 
past without any takers. 


New Haven— 
Rating “D” 

The rather sharp advance in New 
llaven stock was largely based on the 
estimate that the deficit in 1923 would 
be less than $3,000,000 and that if progress 

mtinues in 1924 it might show a surplus 
ifter fixed charges of between $5,000,000 
ind $6,000,000. 


Pere Marquette— 
Rating “B” 
Pere Marquette has placed itself in a 
etter condition to get traffic from Chi- 
igo by the purchase of an interest in the 
Belt Railway. This should facilitate the 
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receipt and delivery of freight and give 
this road access to many Chicago indus- 
tries and also permit in cutting down 
time of service in its more important 
Michigan shipping stations. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia— 
Rating “B” 

It is now estimated that Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia will show in the neighbor- 
hood of $5 a share earned on the common 
stock in 1923. This is the best earnings 
record the company has made since its 
reorganization in 1917. However, due to 
the unfavorable status of the bituminous 
coal industry it is improbable that divi- 
dends will be inaugurated in the near fu- 
ture. 


St. Louis-Southwestern— 
Rating “B” 

With December net’ estimated, St. 
Louis-Southwestern is expected to show 
around $16 a share earned on its common 
stock for 1923. Of course, there is the 
possibility of a deduction from this be- 
cause of the difference of opinion regard- 
ing the property valuation and the neces- 
sity for dividing with the government 
profits in excess of 6 per cent on what 
final valuation is accorded St. Louis- 
Southwestern. However, it does appear 
that there should be enough left over for 
the common stock to justify directors in 
seriously considering the inauguration of 
dividends on this issue some time in 1924. 


Southern Pacific— 
Rating “A” 

There has been considerable difference 
of opinion amongst railroad officials as 
to the various consolidations suggested by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Southern Pacific apparently is of the opin- 
ion that its consolidation with Rock Island 
is soundly conceived. Of course, such a 
consolidation would be a very favorable 
factor in the Rock Island situation. 


Public Utilities 








American Tel. & Tel.— 
Rating “A” 

Reports were circulated that American 
Tel. & Tel. had decided to change the 
capital stock of the company by giving 
two shares of no par value stock and it 
was also reported that the dividend would 
be increased. This was officially denied. 
The recent advance in the stock is doubt- 
less due to the fact that American Tel. & 
Tel. is largely an investment and there 
has been a large investment demand dur- 
ing the current month. 


There are now 282,000 stockholders 
of American Tel. & Tel. It is the out- 
standing common stock investment in 
this country. In 1900 the company had 
but 7,500 stockholders. Never a year 
has gone by without an increase in the 
number of stockholders. The reason, of 
course, is that the company has paid 
good dividends, offered valuable rights, 
and while there have been a number of 


dividend increases there never has been 
a decrease. 


Hadson & Manhattan— 

Hudson & Manhattan broke all rec- 
ords for earnings in 1923. Surplus after 
full interest on the 5% adjustment bonds 
amounted to $1,356,000, compared with 
$836,000 in 1922 and $322,000 in 1921. 


Western Union— 
Rating “A” 

Preliminary statement of Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Company for 1923 shows a 
net of $11,674,000, equal to $11.69 a share 
on the stock, compared to $11.18 a share 
in 1922. The gross increased very satis- 
factorily, but the company also increased 
its charges for reserves and maintenance 
substantially. 





Oils 


Middle States Oil— 
Rating “D” 

Middle States reports a net before de- 
pletion of $756,000 in the three months 
ended September 30, 1923, compared with 
a net of $1,718,000 in the same quarter 
of 1922. 





Pan American— 
Rating “B” 

The Mexican Revolution has resulted in 
practically a shutting off of Mexican Pe- 
troleum’s production as its most important 
holdings are now in the hands of the rebels. 
This, in turn, has been a favorable influ- 
ence for the American producers as the 
lack of >il shipments from Mexico has 
favorably affected the oil markets in this 
country. 

Professionals in the financial district 
Thursday, according to opinion, concen- 
trated their selling on Pan-American Pe- 
troleum issues. Their selling resulted in 
sharp declines in both issues of com- 
mon stock and their selling down to the 
lowest prices for the year. The selling 
was accompanied by reports that as a 
result of the Mexican rebels blockading 
the port of Tampico and thus prevent- 
ing shipments of oil from Mexico, the 
company would be forced to reduce or 
suspend dividend payments at the next 
meeting. Circulation of these rumors 
resulted in the company being overrun 
with telephone inquiries relating to the 
Mexican situation and the company’s po- 
sition. The president of the company 
after the close of the market stated that 
the “company’s revenue will not be seri- 
ously interfered with” and that the “pol- 
icy of carrying in the neighborhood of 
12,000,000 barrels of oil in storage, was 
for the purpose of meeting just such 
emergencies.” 


Pierce Oil— 
Rating “D” 

With the change for the better in the 
oil industry it is expected that Pierce 
will soon announce its financing. The 
company is in need of additional working 
capital and its 8 per cent bonds have ad- 
vanced about 11 points from their recent 
low. ; 
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By THE OBSERVER 


When a corporation has accumulated 


Holding a surplus account sufficient to pro- 
Back vide for contingencies then there no 
Dividends longer can be any logical excuse for 


not distributing increased dividends 
to the stockholders. Such failure would be a case of 
holding back of dividends which the shareholders should 
protest with all the vigor at their command. 

ATCHISON is in a position to pay a much larger divi- 
dend and has been for several years. It can deciare 
every bit as much as NEw York CENTRAL now is pay- 
ing. In a recent issue of THe FINANcIAL Wortp 
Mr. PENFIELD pointed out that ATCHISON has earned 
considerably in excess of its present dividend during 
the past ten years, besides possessing considerable cash, 
other than its outside investments on which enough 
is earned to take care of the preferred dividend. Yet, 


year after year, the directors continue to pay the same 
old low rate. 


This may be considered a policy of conservatism. 
The directors may assume that the stockholders are re- 
ceiving extra payments by the increase in value of 
the equity in their stock. Unless equities are inter- 
preted in the market by higher quotations they do not 
produce any increased cash unless the stock is sold. 
Stockholders generally do not care to be compelled to 
sell their stock to obtain the increase. 

But the process of withholding increased dividends 
when earnings indicate they can be paid has a tendency 
of discouraging the small shareholder into selling, an 
indirect form of freezing him out, so that, when it be- 
comes convenient for the directors to open their hearts, 
they are not in line for their belated generosity. 

Atcuison stockholders should protest against fur- 
ther delay in allownig them to participate in the pros- 
perity of their property. As the real owners of it they 
are entitled to more than they have been receiving. 


Cotton’s high price is not an un- 
gn p 


Cotton’s natural phenomenon. It does not 
High arise from any excessive demand 
Price from the textile trade, such as is 


induced through increased business 
and boom periods. 

Cotton is selling at its current high price because 
of the destruction of part of the crop by the boll weevil 
and because of the fact that there was less grown last 
season, the planters for their self-protection having 
diversified their farming activities. 

Next season the situation is likely to readjust itself 
and cotton then will decline to a more normal price, 
for it is characteristic for high prices to induce keen 
competition. 


The wheat farmer is experiencing the very reverse 
results. He was deluded into believing the pegged 
price of the Government would exert a tendency of 
stabilizing the price of his commodity. But he did 
not figure on it stimulating the growing of his crop 
in other wheat growing countries and he discovered 
the inevitable law of supply amd demand soon had 
him in its clutches, 

Producers of silver found themselves in the same 
shoes when the PITMan price sustaining act no longer 
functioned and they now must wait until the surplus 
metal is absorbed before there is much profit in min- 
ing it. 

Under the stimulus of creased production of cotton 
the price will gradually readjust itself to a more nor- 
mal basis, which after all is the most rational for an 
equalized prosperity. 


Small railroads are benefited by 


Recapture =the Supreme Court’s decision main- 
Clause taining the constitutionality of the 
Decision recapture clause of the Transporta- 


tion Act of 1920. 

A clarifying explantion of the clause is not out 
of place here. This paragraph of the act authorizes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to collect and 
distribute one-half of the net profits of the railroads 
above 6 per cent on their physical valuation among 
the properties which are unable to earn a fair return 
on their capital. 


The profitable railroads have objected to sharing 
their prosperity with the weaker ones, holding this 
provision to be unfair. Now that the highest court 
has ruled otherwise they cannot escape compliance with 
this provision, except through modification of the 
Transportation Act by Congress. 

The stronger railroads are not likely to go that far, 
for they recognize that the Cummins-Escu law as a 
whole confers too many benefits to disturb its present 
form—benefits which overcome the objectionable fea- 


.ture in the provision of handling profit over the stip- 


ulated per centum which they are allowed. As one 
prominent railroad man asserted. “It is best to leave 
well enough alone.” He reflects the general view held 
in railroad circles. 

This decision will stimulate a desire for consolidation 
among the railroads which, in the opinion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, is necessary for the effi- 
cient conduct of our transportation business. We may 
reasonably anticipate considerable progress this year 
in that direction. 

When the weaker roads are under the protective 
wings of their stronger brethren, it will be possible 











to bring them to a position where their operations at 
least will not involve losses. — 

y this means the general structure of the railroad 
business will be placed on a much sounder basis and 
its more general prosperity will permit reduction in 
rates without prejudice to a fair return on capital in- 
vested. 

However, the decision puts the owners of the weaker 
properties in a stronger position to negotiate more 
favorable terms of consolidation. 


Lieutenant OsBorN Woop, the 
Wood’s young son of General LEONARD 
Good Woop, Governor General of the 
Luck Phillipines, is credited with making, 


in a very short time, a profit of more 
than $800,000 out of marginal speculation in the stock 
market. This good fortune came to him during one of 
the quietest periods the Street has seen for several years. 


Young Woop credits his good luck to the advice he 
received daily by cable from a New York market ad- 
viser to whom he paid a fee of $1,000 a month. Ever 
since this story was sent to the New York Times by its 
Manilla correspondent brokers have endeavored to fig- 
ure how the youthful speculator could have turned such 
a large fortune on a shoestring in so short a time. I 
shall leave them to their lead pencils, to discover the 
secret. 

More interesting is the speculation to the effect the 
widespread distribution of this romantic story will have 
upon unsophisticated people who may wish to repeat the 
success with the assistance of so many market tipsters. 
What meat this story would have made for the bucket- 
shops to feed on were they now flourishing! 

Occasionally, incidentally, and very infrequently 
some person will have Woon’s luck. But where there 
is one Woop there will be thousands of others who 
eventually will go broke by attempting to extract a for- 
tune out of Wall Street on a shoestring, for slim mar- 
gins are responsible for 90 per cent of the losses in 
speculation. 

The only sound fortunes are made by those who 
take a tip from values, who stick with substantial se- 
curities until the market has had an opportunity to 
express their worth. To carry on such operations suc- 
cessfully requires an ample bank account. 


In one of its recent issues The Wall 

Every One Street Journal mentions certain cor- 

Should Toe _ porations, whose stocks are listed on 

The Mark the New York Stock Exchange, 

which so. far have neglected to file 

periodical financial reports of their condition in ac- 

cordance with their agreement when their listing appli- 
cation was granted. 

In certain cases it is explained that the business is 
of such a nature it is to the interest of the shareholders 
that the reports be withheld until they provide a more 
accurate picture of the financial condition and earn- 
ings. Others, who have failed to comply with their 
agreement, excuse themselves on the ground of neglect. 

In a public address President Cromwett declared 


that a stock should be stricken from the Exchange 
where essential information about it is withheld from 
the public. At another time he expressed the opinion 
that his organization was not drastic enough in enfore- 
ing its rule of publicity. 


This latter admission is in striking contrast with 
Mr. CroMwELv’s repeated boasts about the power of 
the Exchange to enforce its will, a power from which 
it would be divested were it forced to incorporate. 


This being the case, why then any laxity at all in 
making every corporation toe the mark, in making them 
reveal to the public their true condition, for it is only 
through publicity people can kept well posted. 


If corporations are powerful enough to defy the Ex- 
change then the advocates of incorporation can well 
demand such legislative control as would properly pro- 
tect investors. Many useful reforms have been brought 
about by the recent exposures of the bucket shops which 
the Exchange has helped effect. But those reforms are 
not complete until all cause for laxity for furnishing 
periodical financial reports is eliminated. 


Hardly was the year opened when 

Year the announcement was made of a 

for proposed consolidation of Ray Con- 

Mergers SOLIDATED with CHINO COPPER. 

The merger is but a forerunner 

of others among the copper companies under consid- 
eration. 


Big business, which owes its success to efficiency 
in operation, realizes that one of the practical steps 
to secure.economy and profit is by merging competi- 
tors in its field, a process which permits eliminating 
waste expenditure. 


Through mergers it is possible to cut down over- 
head by concentration in executive management, bring- 
ing the sales force under one hand, reducing expenses 
through larger purchases of raw material and reduc- 
ing costs in a dozen other ways without injury to the 
business. 

Such advantages are not lost on the minds of our 
keen headed business men. They appeal most forcibly 
when the industrial outlook is favorable. 


As 1924 promises so. well for trade, quite naturally 
the air is surcharged with gossip about mergers, not 
only in the copper industry, but throughout all business 
departments. 


Nor does talk of proposed mergers frighten the 
public as it once did, when, under the rapid fire attacks 
of one of our ablest Presidents, they assumed the ter- 
rifying aspect of an ogre. 

By experience with such combinations as the STEEL 
CorPorATION and STANDARD Ott, the people have dis- 
covered that their tendency is towards lower costs to 
consumers and that big business is as readily controlled 
by legislation as is small business; therefore, they need 
not fear being crushed under its so-called “iron heels.” 

With nothing to fear from public opinion and with 
no obstacles in its way from legislation, the stage is 


set to effect numerous advantageous mergers during 
the year. 
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Is Corn Products Too High? 


@ The VALUE of a stock, as disclosed by proved earning power, 
tangible assets, and quick assets, is what provides a basis for 
appraising a given SECURITY; 


quoted too high, is it? 


CORN PRODUCTS, new, selling on a when issued basis, may be 


The NEW SHARES show an indicated earning power of well 


over $3 a share, and the expected dividend rate is $2 a share; 
what does that mean? Read the answer by—— 


Raymond Taylor 


F earning power is a true test of value, 
] then the common stock of the Corn 

Propucts REFINING Company re- 
quires no special elaboration of the “A” 
rating accorded to it by GwENTHER’s Ap- 
PRAISAL OF Listep Stocks. At this writ- 
ing, the shares are given a stock market 
valuation of 15914, which, figuring the 
regular dividend plus the extra as 9 per 
cent, means a yield basis of about 5.6 per 
cent. 


Is that price too high? 
enough? 


Or, is it high 


Recently the directors announced a re- 
capitalization plan which is to be voted 
upon at a meeting of stockholders on 
March 25, next. That plan involves a 
change in authorized common stock from 
$50,000,000 to $75,000,000, and a reduction 
in the par of the common shares from $100 
to $25. In other words, the directors pro- 
pose a 25 per cent stock dividend. 


The New ‘Shares 


At this writing the new common shares, 
selling on a when issued basis, are com- 
manding a price of 32%. The new stock 
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is to be exchanged five old for one new 
share. The dividend rate for the new 
stock has not been decided upon, but it is 
believed that it will be $2 annually. That 
would be equivalent to a $10 annual rate 
for the old shares. ’ 

Figuring the yield on the new_ basis, 
the when issued shares are selling on a 
basis to yield about 6.25 per cent. 

Considering the demonstrated earning 
capacity of the stock, and the favorable- 
ness of the outlook, the when issued 
price seems low enough. 


Book Values 


The new shares will have a tangible as- 
set value of better than $25. That is a 
book value which is arrived at as the re- 
sult of appraisal of the properties of the 
company at the cost to reproduce them, 
less depreciation. 

Last year’s earning power of the old 
stock was about $17 a share. That fig- 
ures out at about $3.40 a share for the 
new stock. It would provide, if only 
duplicated in 1924, a surplus over the ex- 
pected $2 a share dividend of $1.40 a share, 
which would be a sufficient margin of 
safety to give the shares an investment 
rating. 

Then there is the added feature which 
is very important—dividends and interest 
on securities owned and on deposit are 
nearly equal to the preferred dividend re- 
quirements which aggregate $1,737,890. 
That makes the junior shares unusually 
well fortified. 

The company always maintains a strong 
financial position. At the close of 1922 
it had an excess in current assets over the 
total current liabilities of nearly $39,000,- 
000. The funded debt outstanding is only 
slightly more than 2% millions. The quick 
assets, therefore, were sufficient, after pro- 
viding for funded debt and preferred stock 
outstanding under the new plan of capi- 
talization, to leave a balance applicable to 
the junior stock (new) of more than 
$11,000,000. 


Confidence in Future 


The directors of Corn Propucrs know 
these facts. Their decision to increase the 
amount of junior stock outstanding, and 
their official position as to the dividend 
rate, is evidence of their confidence in the 





future earning power of the company. The 
reduction in par and the increase in the 
shares outstanding is a conservative method 
of allowing the stockholders to share in 
the profits of the company in a manner 
which affords them the participation to 
which they are entitled. 

The common stock of Corn Propucts 
in the past five years has shown an aver- 
age earning power of more than $18 a 
share, which would be equivalent to more 
than $3.60 a share for the new stock. It, 
therefore, would seem to be only a ques- 
tion of time before there would be either 
an extra distribution in addition to the 
regular $2 dividend, or an actual increase 
in the regular payment. Such further par- 
ticipation in profits to be accorded to the 
shareholders, however, in all probability 
would come in the form of extras, as that 
has been the policy of the directors in the 
past. 


Larger Earnings 


It would not be surprising were the new 
common to develop a larger earning power 
than that revealed by the actual results of 
operations for the past two years, or the 
average for the past five years. This year 
probably will see higher prices for corn, 
but the company steadily is becoming a 
world buyer of that commodity instead of, 
as heretofore, being dependent almost en- 
tirely upon the domestic crop. It further 
is aided, in the starch end of its business, 
by conditions both at home and abroad in 
the potato market. 


Expected high prices for sugar this year 
also should prove a helpful factor in mak- 
ing for large earnings. 

In order to give the new stock a $2 
a share dividend, the company would be 
required to pay an additional cash dis- 
bursement of about $500,000. Such a dis- 
tribution would involve the distribution of 
about two-thirds of the balance available 
in 1923 for the common shares after all 
deductions. 


Investor’s Position 


The stock of Corn Propucts is more 
or less a large investor’s proposition. But 
it also should appeal to the small investor 
who seeks ample yield together with a rea- 
sonable amount of assurance as to the sta- 
bility of dividend payments. 

The conclusion, is: Corn Propucrs is 
possessed of a proved earning power that 
affords assurance as to stability of divi- 
dend payments and presents a foundation 
stone for values that merits investment in- 
terest. The financial position of the com- 
pany is so sound as to leave no room for 
question as to the company’s ability to con- 
tinue payments of dividends. The tangible 
and quick asset values back of the com- 
mon stock of Corn Propucts are large, 
justifying expectation of substantial price 
improvement for the new stock. 

Guenther’s Independent Appraisal 
of Listed Stocks rates Corn Prod- 
ucts common “A.” 
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What Is Most Talked About 


By The Saunterer 














—Secretary of the Treasury MELLON is 
not to be trifled with. Politics have no 
terrors for him, and politicians who would 

» economists must use more than, ordi- 
nary caution in attempting to criticise his 
policies. Senator Couzens has learned all 
that. He criticized the Secretary’s tax re- 
duction proposal, and the Gentleman from 
Detroit promptly had the tables turned on 
him. The Senator is a man of means, and, 
as the Secretary pointed out, he has in- 
vested his wealth in tax exempts. The old 
adage about people living in glass houses 
throwing stones might be twisted to suit 
the Senator’s position. “You say,” says 
Mr. Mellon, “that when you bought your 
tax-exempt bonds you prepaid taxes in 
their price.” He then inquires, “To what 
government did you make payment?” 


* * * 


—Serious charges are made by a com- 
mittee of minority stockholders of the 
TemtTor Corn & Fruit Propucts Corpora- 
TION against the bankers who promoted it. 
Fraud in form of misrepresentation is one 
of them and the other is that the firm of 
consulting engineers conspired to issue a 
favorable report of the company’s earn- 
ings and prospects when it already had 
furnished a private report saying that the 
company could not make any money on 
the basis on which it was organized. Stout 
denials have been entered, by the accused, 
against these allegations. There is an old 
rule in law that it is advisable to defer 
judgment until an accused has had an op- 
portunity to enter a defense. That rule 
should hold in this particular instance, be- 
cause of the good reputation of the bank- 
ers, the engineers, and the other defend- 
ants. They are all men of high order of 
intelligence and, even if they were sharp 
in their practises, it hardly would seem 
they were so dense in their procedure as 
to stoop to the petty little things they 
are accused of. In drawing up pleadings 
in a law case considerable latitude is al- 
lowed to the lawyers who usually safe- 
guard themselves by saying that they are 
acting on information and belief. The 
TeMPToR Corn was a big failure, it is true, 
but failure by no means implies dishon- 
esty. There can be mistakes of judgments 
also. 


* * * 


—There are two ways of looking at the 
announcement made recently by the of- 
ficers of the BETHLEHEM STEEL that they 
have arranged all their plants for the pro- 
duction of peaceful products. They have 
turned from gun making to making of 
ploughshares. Peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war—and one of 
them is it turn human activities into fruit- 
ful instead of destructive channels. Con- 
sidering the statement from a material 
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view, it implies that such shrewd observers 
as the BETHLEHEM officials conclude the 
world is so tired of war there will be no 
profits in turning out guns or gun car- 
riages for many years to come. 

* * * 


—Window dressing is a highly culti- 
vated art in Wall Street. It is called “mak- 
ing a market for a stock” and it involves 
the knack of throwing about a security 
such activity as to encourage the public 
to buy it and thus take it off the hands 
of the promoters or manipulators. In a 
measure this may explain the recent activ- 
ity in Davison CHEMICAL, that mystery 
stock which, without an earnings state- 
ment or an inspiring dividend record, has 
sold above stocks which have considerably 
more to them than it did to recommend it 
to investors. Davison CHEMICAL stock- 
holders are invited to buy stock in Smica 
GEL, a subsidiary, at $25 a share, on the 
basis of one share for every two shares 
they hold. Now that this important an- 
nouncement is public property the ques- 
tion is what will be the next lure the 
manipulators can find to keep alive the 
interest in Davison CHEMICAL until some- 
thing substantial in the form of earning 
power, not expectations, can be found. 


There is a play in town called the “Nerv- 
ous Wreck.” There are some stocks which, 
for making nervous wrecks, has it all over 
this performance and Davison is one of 
them. 

* * * 


—In its annual report the Betrer Busi- 
NEsS Bureau of New York pays a merited 
tribute to Attorney General SHERMAN of 
New York for his vigorous prosecution of 
financial fraud in the State in the last 
year. SHERMAN has vitalized the MARTIN 
Act. Wherever the evidence was suff- 
cient to take action he has procured tem- 
porary injunctions which tied up ‘the 
fakers until they could file evidence which 
would clear them of the allegation of 
fraud, which they could not do. In this 
work the Better Business Bureau has 
ably assisted by procuring, in many in- 
stances, the necessary evidence. 

*x* * * 

—Certain economists contend a condition 
of unsoundness prevails when wages are 
high. That this implies inflation. But it 
is difficult for them to explain why it is 
that commodity prices are low in a good 
many instances. It is more than likely 
they do not include in their calculations 
that margin of profits is the yardstick of 
wages. If manufacturers can increase their 
output they need less margin of profit, 
hence they are able to pay their workers 
more. The standard of wages has also 
shown a disposition to increase as the effi- 
ciency of labor grows, which is another 
factor seldom considered. 
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Stores Company Has Big Sales 


National Department Stores Reports a Big Gain 

in Sales for 1923; Stocks of Company Become of 

Greater General Interest As Investors Realize 
Growing Profits of Concern 


By JOHN F. McLAUGHLIN 


ran at unusually high volume. They 

exceeded those of not only 1921 and 
1922, but 1920 and 1919. The general pros- 
perity which followed the completion of 
the readjustment from a condition of un- 
healthy inflation to one of reasonable ex- 
pansion, has had a stimulating effect upon 
the business of the department as well as 
the chain and mail order houses. 


Gi of department stores last year 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT SrTorEs is one of 
the units which is in a position to report 
considerable progress in 1923. This con- 
cern through underlying compa- 
a chain of ten department stores 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Detroit and Wheeling. About 


owns, 
nies, 


8,400,000 population is served by this chain. 
The business, however, is not at all in 
a position to disclose its full potentiali- 
For example, two of the stores, 
Detroit and Philadelphia, are comparative- 
They have demonstrated their 
ability to show profits, but they have not 


ties. 


ly new. 


become sufficiently seasoned to show their 
full earning power. 


I have observed that the preferred stock 
of this company was recommended in a 
recent issue of THE FrnaNciAL WorLp as 
one of a list of sound and attractive in- 
vestments at prevailing market prices. 
GUENTHER’s APPRAISAL gives the stock an 
“A” rating, which places it in the top class. 
The merit of the stock is recognizable in 
the fact that, in five and one-half years 
ended at midsummer last, the preferred 
dividend requirements were earned more 
than 4.11 times. That means that the stock 
possesses an unusual factor of safety. 

The strong position of the preferred 
tends to place the junior stock in an un- 
usually attractive position. The latter, for 
the year ended January 31 next, it is 
believed will show earnings equal to $7 
a share for the no par stock. | 

Gross sales in the above period totaled 
more than $70,000,000, out of which the 
company saved a net of about $4,400,000. 








Net for the previous corresponding period 
was $3,156,968, and for the year ended 
January 31, 1919, it was $1,575,436. The 
figures tell their own story as to the na- 
ture of the expansion jin earning power 
which has taken place in the past five 
years. 

The eight months ended September last 
showed a gain in sales over the previous 
corresponding period of nearly 18 per cent. 

Sales in the year ended January 31, 
1923, totaled slightly under the 62 million 
dollar figure. In the preceding similar 
period, sales totaled close to 58 millions. 
These totals testify to the steady growth 
that is making the senior shares of the 
concern more and more attractive from 


‘the investment standing. 


The common stock certainly is moving 
into position for® dividends. The present 
GUENTHER APPRAISAL rating is “C” but 
that rating is qualified by reference to 
the growing earning power, which appears 
to be an evidence of sound expansion and 
not simply a sporadic development which 
is due to lapse and fall to pieces. 
GUENTHER’S APPRAISAL draws attention to 
the encouraging outlook as to dividends 
for the conimton and, if that anticipation 
proves as justifiable as have so many 
which have been recorded for the Ap- 
PRAISAL, then the stock is an attractive 
speculation at current market levels. There 
are only 500 shares of no par value, and, 
besides the preferred outstanding, there 
is a funded debt of less than 2 million 
dollars. The corporate structure, there- 
fore, is a sound one which gives a solid 
foundation for the securities. 


The fiscal year which efds with the 
close of the current month is expected to 
show the preferred dividend earned fully 
eight times. In view of that showing, it 
does seem justifiable to look forward to 
initiation of common dividends in the not 
distant future. 


————_—_———_—. 


Fewer Bad-Order Engines 


The railroads of the United States on 
January 1 had 10,375 locomotives in need 
of repair, or 16.1 per cent of the owner- 
ship. This was a decrease of 498 under the 
number in needsof repair on December 15, 
at which time there were 10,873, or 16.9 per 
cent. 

The number of locomotives in need of 
repair on January 1, 1924, was a decrease 
of 5,174 under the number on the same day 
the previous year, at which time there were 
15,549, or 24.1 per cent. 

Of the total number reported at the be- 
ginning of this year, 9,395, or 14.6 per cent, 
were in need of heavy repair, a decrease of 
409 compared with the number on Decem- 
ber 15. There was also a total of 980, or 
1% per cent, in need of light repair on 
January 1, a decrease of 89 since Decem- 
ber 15. 

Reports showed 5,061 serviceable loco- 
motives in storage, or 1,069 locomotives in 
excess of the number in storage on De- 
cember 15. 
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January Rise 


Under Way 


Corporation Issues Maintain Firm Note 


ROADLY speaking, most corporate bonds this week held a firm tone. Trading 
B was in fairly generous volume. Continued accumulation of railroad obliga- 
tions for account of European investors again was a feature. 


Developments in France toward the end of 


the week brought about a recovery both 


for the franc and French bonds. It was indicated that the French government intends 
to move cautiously with regard to tax measures. 


Bonds of the St. Paul again were outstanding features in point of activity, the 
rest of the speculative railroad bond list remaining comparatively uninteresting. 


Prospects of higher prices for bonds as 
the year advances is causing conservative, 
far-sighted investors to take advantage of 
present price levels to complete the hold- 
ings in their strong boxes. Cheaper money 
always is accompanied by rising bond 
prices, and that is the outlook. 

The Street was interested in talk of 
another Argentine loan at midweek. This 
loan has been in the making for some 
little time, as has been stated previously in 
this department. 

British investors continue to purchase 
American railroad bonds. When there 
have been any profit-taking sales re- 
cently, the British were quick to absorb 
all offers. The apparent scarcity of de- 
manded speculative rails has served to 
stimulate the market and has aroused 
3ritish desire for such obligations. Over 
the, counter trading all week has been 
large, as it was last week. 

Some Profit-Taking 

Early this week holders of speculative 
rails at home were inclined to take profits. 
The market had a lagging spell under the 
influence of European exchange develop- 
ments, and this was taken as an opportun- 
ity to cash in. Such obligations, provided 
they do not fall within the class of highly 
speculative descriptions, should be pur- 
chased on such recessions. 

A recent interesting feature of the spec- 
ulative bond division is the evidence that 
the St. Paul Railroad is buying its 4s in 
the market. It has been rumored that it 
is the intention of the company to redeem 
the issue at par. 

In view of the facts that were brought 
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out in the recent analysis of the St. Paul 
in THE FINANCIAL WorLD, we regard the 
bonds of this company as particularly at- 
tractive. Accumulation of several of the 
obligations has attracted attention of late. 


It has been observed that the latest is- 
sues of Federal Farm Loan bonds have 
not been received with any particular de- 
gree of enthusiasm. The offering of this 
week, so bond dealers reported, went very 
slowly, there being evident hesitation about 
accepting it. 

New St. Paul Offer 

The new offering of St. Paul bonds on 
a $6.50 per cent basis was quickly absorbed, 
according to reports of bankers identified 
with the issue. These bonds are a first lien 
on 6,167 miles of track, which is a larger 
mileage security than is known to the edi- 
tor of this department. The rate is less 
than $23,000 per mile, including all of the 
principal lines between Chicago and the 
Missouri River. 


Foreign bonds have displayed a tendency 
to be influenced by the recent weakness in 
European exchanges. At the same time it 
is not to be concluded that there are no 
foreign obligations which can be labeled 
as attractive. Issues which are entitled to 
favorable consideration would include the 
5s of 1945 of the Government of the Ar- 
gentine, selling to yield about 6.80 per 
cent; the Austrian Government’s 7s of 
1943, affording a yield of around 8.38 per 
cent; the Canada 5s of 1929, which afford 
a yield of about 5.11 per cent; and the 
United Kingdom 5%s of 1937, which yield 
about -5.38 per cent. 
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Write for Analysis No. 1642 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street, New York 
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are not all alike. Bonds issued 
by this firm are those purchased 
by discriminating investors, banks, 
trustees and insurance companies. 
We would like to serve you, too. 
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tive ability makes the proposition of the 
Ray directors an attractive one. A copper 
company, after all, is a liquidating propo- 
sition. Ray has paid its shareholders a 
rather handsome profit since the date of its 
organization. And the average payment 
by Curtno to its shareholders, since the 
company emerged from the wing of 
Tuomas Lawson has been high and sat- 
isfactory. 


In the letter to the stockholders of Ray 
proposing the consolidation, the directors 
state that the “proposed purchase price is 
base dupon an exhaustive analysis and 
comparison of all elements entering into a 
present-worth valuation of the respective 
properties and their assets.” That analysis, 
of course, was far more exhaustive than 
any which the present writer could make 
as to the merits of the proposed purchase. 
If the directors of Ray and of Cuno be- 
lieve that the proposal to give CHINO 
shareholders 124 shares of Ray for each 
share of CurNo is one which is fair, and 
if, as I have been informed, there is as- 
surance that a number of the largest stock- 
holders of the latter have indicated their 
approval, then it would seem the thing for 
the stockholders of Cu1Nno to do is to ac- 
cept the proposal. 

This consolidation undoubtedly is the 
forerunner of several combinations of 
southwestern copper companies. Person- 
ally, I would hesitate about buying the 
stock of a high cost producer at this time. 
Both Ray and CuHINo, as separate com- 
panies, would be confronted with little 
promise of material reduction in costs for 
some time to come. The wages for un- 
derground work are too high, and there 


is not any great prospect of early reduc- 
tion. 


One is constrained to admit that a con- 
solidation, with resultant simplification of 
operations, would tend to simplify the so- 
lution of the cost problem. Any substan 
tial gain in the margin of profit per ton of 
copper produced would be nothing short of 
a godsend to the stockholders of the two 
companies. 


It is true that Curno has sold from $50 
to as high as $74 a share. But those prices 
certainly did not reflect anything but ex- 
cessive optimism. They represented a 
rather high price to pay for a liquidating 
proposition that possessed an indicated as- 
set value of $84 a share. Stockholders of 
Cuno who paid above 50 for their stock 
would be sanguine indeed were they to 
hold out in the”hope that the price would 
go that high again. It might, but it re- 
quires more optimism than I possess to 
consider such expectation a very tenable 
one. 


In conclusion I would say that the stock- 
holders of both companies appear to have a 
great deal to gain as a resuli of the amal- 
gamation. They could not lose if it is true 
that the consolidation would make econo- 
mies possible that would result in a lower 
cost of production and therefore a higher 
percentage of profit on the output of metal. 


0) 
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Albert Frank & Co. Expand 


Albert Frank & Co. announced Friday 
the acquisition by purchase of the Derby 
Brown Company, of Boston, a leading 
New England advertising agency. Ef- 
fective immediately, the Derby Brown 
Company’s office at 11 Avery street, 
Boston, becomes a major branch of the 
Albert Frank & Co. organization. Frank 
J. Reynolds, president of Albert Frank 
& Co., in making public the news of the 
purchase, announced that the personnel 
of the Derby Brown Company is to con- 
tinue with Albert Frank & Co. 











Capital Stock 
Funded Debt 
Surplus 
Working Capital 
Total Assets 
Cash 
Gross Revenue 
Net Income 
Depreciation 


Copper Produced 
Cost Per Lb 
High-Stock* 
Low-Stock* 











* 1923 prices. 
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A Comparative Statistical Exhibit 
(Based on Figures for 1922) 


Ray CHINO 
bi etsisietint $15,771,790 $ 4,349,000 
<adelisiamidsiaiiaiad none none 
oninnueena: 11,388,919 11,726,918 
a eT 4,438,500 1,192,021 
sebbicceesabbeaitt 29,742,189 22,626,025 
ee 1,657,033 421,144 
tussle 3,821,957 3,868,212 
ee deficit deficit 
Pe SO OG 438,756 483,265 

none none 
eae: See 27,953,408 27,910,144 
eee os 12.41c 14.36c 
LTR ae 17% 31% 
Silt cogs 9% 14% 
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Odd Lots 


give unusual diversification 
and offer a higher degree of 
| safety in your investments. 


| Our booklet explaining the 
many advantages of dealing 
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Howe, Snow & Bertles 
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Libraries, Rare and Historical Books, Old 
Acts of the Legislature and Christian Science 
Literature. Write today for unusual catalogue. 


RARE BOOK COMPANY 
97 Nassau Street, New York 
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the 1924 payment (Column B), the notes I 
are still $93 in excess of $640, giving a 7" 
negative equity of 15 per cent. 


Every 
Bull Market 


Sets 
Danger Signals ! 


. is absolutely necessary to heed them— 


disastrous to run past. 


ousands of investors buy stocks at favor- 


don’t know when to sell. 


It will be noticed that with costs of 
equipment meanwhile remaining stationary, 


TIME TO SELL? 


able prices every year, but the large majority 
never reap the rewards simply because they 


the investor will not see an equity until Yet, certain definite signals are set in every 
ll market as the selling level approaches. 


after the 1927 maturity is paid, at which successful investors must know how to read 


bu 


these signals. 


time the notes will have been reduced to 24 


ge they can possess. 


It is the most valuable knowl- 


an amount slightly below the value of the Let us tell you of the scientific methods by 


equipment, and, of course, if costs should which we aid you to acquire and make use of 
. ‘ . ch knowledge. It’s described in our new 
decline from present levels it will be even FREE 24-page booklet which is filled with 


su 


longer before its value is as great as the 
amount of notes outstanding against it. 


In other words, in case one of the railroad 
companies which put out an issue of these 
notes should become insolvent while this 
condition prevailed, and the note-holder, 
through the trustee, attempted to foreclose 


Simply ask for Booklet FW-19 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





on his tangible security he would find the 





value of it insufficient to pay off the notes 
in full and in view of this situation, which 
was even more extreme two -years ago 
than it is now, it is natural that the first 
issues for which the Government was able 
to find a buyer were those of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the Central of New 
Jersey, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the Norfolk & Western and the Southern 
Pacific, all railroads of the highest stand- 
ing whose excellent credit compensated for 
the lack of tangible value behind the notes. 
This initial sale was made in September, 
1921, and within the next few months over 
$100,000,000 of the notes of the stronger 
roads were disposed of at par—the mini- 
mum price allowable—but little or no 
progress was made in marketing the obli- 
gations of the roads of inferior credit. 


Earlier Maturities 
The original trust agreement covering 


the issuance of these notes stipulated that, 
at its option, the Government could sub- 











| Salemi ab 
EVERY INVESTOR 
SHOULD HAVE 


to enable him to easily pre 
pare his income tax statement 
is contained in our new book- 
let entitled 


The Investor 


and the 


Income Tax 

This booklet answers in de- 
tail, with excerpts from Gov- 
ernment regulations and deci- 
sions, a series of questions 
about income tax matters 
which investors often find 
perplexing. 


Free upon request for 
Booklet XL-38 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 8. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 








vitally interesting facts on successful invest- 
ing. 

















ordinate the lien of the last five maturities 











—(1931 to 1935)—to that of the earlier i 


instalments by stamping them to that, 
effect, thus giving the earlier unstamped , 
maturities a prior lien on the equipment, 
which would put them in the position of 
notes originally issued with a 331/3 per 
cent equity, but in January, 1922, the 
Director-General obtained permission from 
the various roads concerned so to amend 
this provision that he could stamp as sub- 
ordinate one-third of each maturity then 
outstanding instead of the entire last five 
maturities, thus accomplishing the original 
design by a different method and giving 
two-thirds of each issue a sufficient equity 
to attract investors. This change increased 
the saleability of the.notes in two ways, 
by making the longer—and ordinarily the 
more popular—maturities available, and 
also by enabling the bankers who bought 
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Yielding 6% to 7% 
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We have prepared a compilation of 
total transactions last year in the 
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Facts and Opinions 


Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read 
the Bache Review, will keep you in- 
formed on the main subjects, im- 
portant to your own business, which 
affect the commercial and financial 
situation. 


Sent for three months, without charge 
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them to offer them on a more attractive 
yield basis since a price of 101 for a serial 
issue maturing in one to eight years (1923 
to 1930) would have given an average yield 
of about 5.62 per cent, while one to thirteen 


years (1923 to 1935) maturities at 101 
show an average return of nearly 5.72 per 
cent due to the higher yield of the last 
five maturities. The superior position in 
which this placed the unstamped prior lien 
notes is indicated by Example 2 of the 
table which shows throughout the life of 
the issue an ample margin of safety, and 
as a result the Government was able to 
sell immediately a large amount of them 
as their equity was sufficient to withstand 
even a further fall in equipment costs and 
the credit of the individual road, therefore, 
became a matter of less vital concern to 
the investor. . 


Undesirable Investments 


The stamped notes remaining in the 
hands of the Government after this opera- 
tion thus became doubly undesirable in- 
vestments, for not only were they, for the 
most part, the issues of the weaker rail- 
road companies but their already large 
negative equity was increased by the sub- 
ordination, and barring a substantial rise 
in the cost of railroad equipment, it will 
be some years before the annual redemp- 
tions reduce the total issues sufficiently to 
leave any equity for the stamped notes 
after provision is made for the prior liens. 
Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the Government was able to 
dispose of only a very few issues of 
stamped notes, and since they rarely come 
into the market they are of no general 
interest, but for the sake of completeness 
the table is carried out—(Part II) to 
show their equity although a presentation 
slightly different from that of the first two 
examples is made necessary by the fact 
that they are a second lien. Instead of 
comparing the amounts of notes outstand- 
ing with the corresponding values of the 
equipment securing them as was ‘done in 
Part I, the first line of Part II shows the 
amounts by which the value of the equip- 
ment exceeds the total of prior lien notes 
—(Example 2) outstanding at any time and 
those amounts are to be compared with 
the amounts of stamped notes directly be- 
low them—(Example 3). This procedure 
is based on the assumption that in the event 
of default and foreclosure the prior lien 
notes would be retired at face value from 
the proceeds of the sale of the rolling 
stock, leaving only the excess value to be 
prorated among the holders of stamped 
notes, and as Example 3 shows it will 
not be until after the payment of the 1928 
maturity that the holders of the latter will 
have a positive equity at present costs of 
equipment. Although it makes the first 
few negative equities in Example 3 rather 
too large to be intelligible, they are figured 
in the same way as in Examples 1 and 2 
by showing the relation between the value 
of the security and the amount of notes 
outstanding in excess of that value— 
Column A 1924, for instance, showing 150 





per cent negative equity which means that 
the holders of the $267 of notes, secured 
by only $107 worth of equity, are loaning 
$160 (150 per cent of $107) more than 
the value of their security, which, stated 
in another way, means that a pro-rata dis- 
tribution of the $107 among the holders of 
the $267 of notes would net them only 
about forty cents on the dollar. 

To summarize the three types of Gov- 
ernment equipment notes in order of their 
tangible security, there is first the prior 
lien note—Example 2, second the regular— 
and original—form of issue—Example 1, 
and third the stamped note just considered, 
of which latter, as stated above, there are 
very few outstanding. For all practical 
purposes, then, the investor will have only 
the first two classes to consider, and when 
he takes up the question of price he will 
at once be confronted with a seeming 
anomaly, for in the majority of cases he 
will find that the original issue sells higher 
than the prior lien notes despite the better 
security of the latter. This will be found 
to be due to the generally higher credit of 
the roads whose entire issues were sold 
before the expedient of subordination was 
found necessary, and represents the confi- 
dence of investors in the obligations of 
those roads despite the lack of adequate 
security. That this attitude is well 
founded will be clear when it is consid- 
ered that not only is the freedom from 
worry as to the issuing company’s solvency 
worth something, but, in case of receiver- 
ship, it is possible that the equipment—the 
value of which is now ample to care for 
the prior lien notes, might have to be dis- 
posed of at a forced sale during a period 
of business depression when there was a 
large surplus of idle rolling stock, in which 
case the proceeds conceivably might not 
be sufficient to redeem the notes in full. 


Reason for Low Prices 


When a further price comparison is 
made between Government equipments and 
other railroad equipment notes, it will be 
found that the Government issues sell at 
a lower price, and one of the reasons for 
this disparity is that the first hundred 
millions or more of Government notes to 
be sold were of the obviously inferior type 
illustrated in Example 1, and the investing 
public having once appraised their deficient 
equity, has never quite overcome the preju- 
dice against all equipment notes of Gov- 
ernment issues, which notes, by the way, 
can almost invariably be identified on any 
list by their maturity date, which is Jan- 
uary 15th in distinction to the more cus- 
tomary first of the month~maturity. In 
addition to this general feeling against 
them, the callable feature of the Govern- 
ment issues also tends to hold down the 
price of the longer maturities,’ particularly 
in the present market where they would 
otherwise sell above the call price, for no 
invéstor wants to risk paying, say 106 
for a note that is subject to retirement 
six months hence at 103, even though the 
issue be an attractive one. 
tion, 


In this connec- 
it is well to bear in mind that if the 
company is sufficiently strong financially 
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Money 


Its Effect on Business 
and on Stock Prices 


In addition to forecasting the 
trend of money rates, our lat- 
est bulletin includes 7 charts 
showing Bank Clearings, R. 
R. Bond Prices, Commercial 
Failures, Pig Iron Produc- 
tion, Building Permits. In 
most instances period charted 
is the past 20 years. 

This data will be of partic- 
ular value to: 


Business Executives 

Bond Buyers—Traders 
Treasurers (especially 
if contemplating new 
financing.) 


Send coupon below for copy. 
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Now 42 Years 


With the new year, the record of 
S. W. STRAUS & CO. now be- 
comes 42 years without loss to any 
investor, on a volume of invest- 
ments amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Investigate 
this record, and the sound first 
mortgage 634% bonds we offer 
January investors in $1,000, $500 
and $100 amounts. Write for 
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“Baby Bonds” as Stepping Stones 


or 
| Paving the Way 
for Financial Independence 
By DANIEL A. ALTON 


EW of us are so altruistic or so 
HK indifferent but that we harbor some 

hope of reaching the goal of finan- 
cial independence. Money may be the root 
of all evil, but it is a token the possession 
of which serves to make the journey 
through life one of comparative ease and 
contentment. There are few things that 
can be enjoyed without it. 


It is the desire to obtain assurance of 
comfort and, perhaps, of luxury, that 
cause many to send their spare dollars 
after will-o-the-wisps of finance. But 
such desire is not a temperate one. Too 
much is sought for too little. 


But if the average man will be temper- 
ate, and thrifty, and patient, he can attain 
financial security. 

A Wall Street invéstment house has pub- 
lished an interesting little brochure in which 
appears the following pertinent para- 
graph: 

“As an example of how savings can 
be accumulated through the purchase 
of Baby Bonds at regular intervals, 
take the case of a man of thirty. If 


he will buy $100 monthly, or $1,200 a 
year, of standard investment bonds and 
continue to reinvest the income, to- 
gether with his $100 monthly, in such 
bonds, he should be able to retire with 
a fund of about $50,000 in bonds and 
$200 monthly income when he is fifty 
For a saving of $50 monthly, 
the result will be half this amount.” 
“Baby Bonds”sare bonds of $100 denom- 
ination. Today, the majority of railroad, 
public utility, industrial and government 
bonds are being issued in $100 and $500 
denominations, as well as $1,000. And it 
is surprising how many well secured $100 
bonds, with active markets, can be bought. 
I know of no better way to lay step- 
ping stones to financial independence than 
the purchase of “Baby Bonds” of good in- 
vestment rating provides. Of course, an 
income of $200 monthly at the age of 
fifty may not be considered financial in- 
dependence by those who aspire to getting 
rich quickly. But it is a rather comfort- 
able nest egg just the same. 
Below are a few suggestions for step- 
ping stones: 














“Baby Bonds” Suggestions 
RAILROADS 
Maturity Price Yield % 
lee yl es ee 1959 68 6.27 
soe TS eer See 1929 102 5.60 
Canadian Paaaiieb. 46............-~—---.02-+----—. perp 81 4.94 
Colorado Southern 4™/s.......--.......----0-----+-- 1935 83 6.55 
I CE MR I a aieanasecnerncmvnstorersnn 1953 62 7.12 
es Se RE. Cee 1957 83 6.21 
oe. Ras. 2 oe. OS. Shs... 1962 80 6.48 
ee ee | aera ar ener 1932 96 6.55 
Ee EE, ae ee 2013 97 5.14 
N. Orleans, Tex. & Mex. ince. ................-- 1935 86 6.82 
et, RRS SAR CR. SER 2047 103 5.75 
oe ee eee 1956 93 5.48 
St. Louis, San Francisco, prior 4s............ 1950 67 6.68 
South. Pac. Frisco Terminal 4s................-- 1950 80 5.45 
INDUSTRIALS 
Prmmoe. Tel, Be Tk. BiG Castner terse egress 1943 93 5.58 
a cncaushcieinlpiemnntige 1942 92 7.85 
SS BS een rere 1941 108 7.55 
Dapont Powder 7343.....................-........- 1931 108 6.07 
East Cuba Sugar nani sh ti ean fidrdians 1937 108 6.58 
Goodyear Tire 8s... eae 1931 102 7.65 
OS Oe tS dats ba I ee ae 1951 96 5.68 
Swift & Company | STROSS VEN 1932 93 6.02 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 5%s cab 1943 99 5.55 
ON UM 8 BP a gk a mene ones 1948 99 5.07 
ee Se gh) SERRE ae an eee 1952 88 5.85 
| Sa SE ere 2 Dee 1952 89 5.72 
ee eg | CE ae nae 1943 96 5.31 
ee <r ae eee 1947 102 6.84 
Portland Rail. & Lt. 6s... 0.7 ae. 1947 94 6.49 
, Om OS ee eee. 1941 102 6.81 
San Antonian Public Service ee ae 1952 93 6.55 
Temmeence Te Beek ics tiene 1947 94 6.51 
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Truth About Copper 
(Continued from page 75) 








years after the war than any five years in 
dern history. In our telephone system, 
past five years shows more growth 

in any other five-year era in history. 

[he truth is that the radio broadcast 
stations, like the auto, create new demands 
for copper instead of hurting demand. The 
wireless doesn’t compete with commercial 
cables, telegraphs and telephones to the ex- 
tent that some suppose. 


No Hogging Europe’s Trade 


Nor have American manufacturers and 
fnanciers gobbled up Europe’s former 
foreign trade in electrical manufactures. 
\Vere that true, it would help explain why 
we consume so much more copper, and 
Furope less. Indeed, our semi-manufac- 
tures which were 124 million pounds in 
1913, in rods, plates, sheets, etc., evap- 
rated to only 87 million pounds in 1922. 
Instead of taking Europe’s foreign trade, 
we have not even held our own foreign 
trade. 

Our manufactured electric machinery ex- 
ports approximately $58,000,000 in 1923 
versus $53,000,000 in 1922, and $28,000,000 
in 1913. If you bear in mind differences 

wages and manufacturers’ price stand- 
ards, and that 1923 statistics include some 
lines omitted in 1913, then 1923 would 
show scarcely any more actual poundage 
of exports than 1913; certainly no ma- 
terial gain; and assuredly not even the 
10-year normal growth. No, we have not 
taken over Europe’s customers. 


South America Over-Production a Myth 


Increased production approximates 350 
million pounds a year gain in 1923 over 
1913 in South America and the Katanga 
(Belgian Congo). It is a notable item, 
but not serious. It was foreseen ten years 
igo. Certainly ludicrous is it to call it 
“over-production”’ and to blame it for the 
lls that ail copper for three years. 

In truth, the 650 millions yearly increase 
in U. §S. consumption alone far over- 
shawos it. Furthermore, it is offset by 
eclined output in Europe, Asia and Aus- 
tralia, whose mines yielded 273,000 metric 
tons in 1912, but only 131,500 tons in 1922, 
down 143,500 tons yearly output. Only 
141,000 tons was gained in Katanga and 
South America, from 79,000 tons in 1913 

220,000 tons in 1922. 

The Eurasian drop in output is more 
r less permanent. This is an important 
balance against new product from South 
\merica and the Katanga. 


Truth as to Ills of Copper 

What, then, is the truth as to what ails 
‘opper and the coppers for three years 
past? The real ills that ail it are pri- 
marily a combination of two together: 

(1) Weakened buying by Europe. Eu- 
rope used 644,000 metric tons in 1913; only 
349,000 tons in 1922. Europe’s normal 
growth at only 6 per cent a year since 
1913 should have caused a gain of 840 
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Silent Watches 
of the Night 


You switch off the light in your room— 
perhaps many stories above the street. In 
the same hotel hundreds of other guests, 
like you, are retiring for the night. 

Safely you slumber, and soundly; undis- 
turbed by any thought of fire or panic— 
if the hotel is built of Concrete. 


Your peace of mind lies in the knowledge 
that Concrete has proved itself, in many 
severe tests, the highest type of fire resis- 
tive construction. 

Concrete makes possible the utmost in 
safety and comfort, to say nothing of beauty. 
That is why hotel and apartment house 
builders, owners and dwellers look upon 
it as the ideal building material. 

Our free Booklet S-6 shows many beautiful 


Concrete hotels, apartment houses and 
theaters. Send for your copy now 








PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
347 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A National anization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 27 Other Cities 


million pounds yearly over 1913, instead of 
a loss of 649 millions. European consump- 
tion is near 1,500 miilion pounds under 
normal per year without counting arrear- 
ages. 

(2) A series of errors in inadequately 
regulating production against the tem- 
porarily under-normal demand. Those 
errors are of the past; none permanently 
affects copper or the coppers, and are 
excusable in view of the stupendous and 
unprecedented problems that confronted 
the industry after the war. 

The war ended suddenly in November, 
1918, with enormous production continuing 





several months, the while orders were 
cancelled. Over a billion pounds piled up 
on hand at the refineries, refined and un- 
refined, besides hundreds of millions more 
to be salvaged by the several govern- 
ments. By March, 1919, the price had 
collapsed from 26c to 14c, and sales even 
at that price only nominal, and more un- 
salable production piling up. Concertedly 
the mines shut down to 60 per cent in 
order to market the surplus. It was the 
most radical innovation in commercial 
history, for rival high-cost and low-cost 
mines all to act so concertedly. Those 
who little conceive the difficulties of any 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE : 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





Capital Subscribed $359,323,900 
Capital Paid up - $71,864,780 


($5=£1.) 





Reserve Fund - $50,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - $1,677,972,070 











EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 





Messrs. COX & Co. and Messrs. 


Burmah and Egypt :— 





77, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
In yy of the acquisition of the businesses of 


ENRY S. KING & Co. (including 
Messrs. KING, KING & Co. and Messrs. KING, HAMILTON & Co.), 
LLOYDS BANK now has the following Offices in India, 


INDIA & BURMAH.—BOMBAY, CALCUTTA (2 Offices), 
KARACHI, RANGOON, DELHI, SIMLA, RAWAL PINDI, 
MURREE, SRINAGAR (Kashmir), GULMARG. 


EGYPT.—ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO (2 Offices), 
~—BENHA, BENI SUEF, FAYOUM, MEHALLA KEBIR, MINIEH, TANTA, WASTA. 





every description. 





General Banking, Exchange and Agency Business of 
Special facilities with the British 
Isles, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the Continent, 
and North and South America. 



































‘concerted action find it easy today to criti- 
cize, with hindsight, that the shutdown 
should have been greater. If the part shut- 
down of early 1919 was an error in not 
going far enough, it can be excused today. 

After the Versailles Treaty was signed 
May 11, 1919, a boom lifted copper in a 
few weeks to around 25c. The mines still 
adhered to their partial shutdown. But 
when the boom collapsed in 1920 copper 
fell below 13c by December. Inventory 
revealed about a billion pounds at the re- 
fineries, unchanged in two years, despite 
the boom. 


Mines Shut Down 


So early in 1921 the mines concertedly 
shut down altogether, so as to reduce 
bankers’ loans, and stop further piling up 
of unsalable stocks of metal. They sold 
400 million pounds to the Copper Export 
Association at 10c a pound, the latter mak- 
ing payment with its 8 per cent notes. The 
investment public absorbed part of those 
notes, and helped relieve the banks ard 
companies of part of the load. The bank- 
ers conservatively refused to “support” 
the uncertain copper market in 1921-2, and 
insisted on selling the copper for what it 
would bring. It brought 11% to 13c and 
a fraction (less than cost of production 
then) from December, 1920, to mid-1922. 

By mid-1922 the bank loans were nearly 
all liquidated; the 400 million pounds sold 
by the Export Association, and the lat- 
ter’s 8 per cent notes redeemed ahead of 
maturity. They had proved a splendid 
investment for the public who took them. 
The mines and smelters then concertedly 
resumed production in mid-1922, although 
copper was under 14c a pound. 

The resumption was gradual. 
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It was 


helped by the boom incident to the Ruhr 
occupation. It was splendidly managed 
for months. By March, 1923, production 
had crept up to 90 per cent of normal, and 
prices near 17c a pound. However, when 
the boom collapsed, and other industries 
curtailed production in response, the cop- 
per trade erred in continuing further ex- 
pansion in production. Hence the collapse 
in price from 17c back to 12%c. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, in its 
November bulletin, gives production statis- 
tics monthly with reference to what it calls 
normal production. The figures elucidate 
the error in copper managers continuing 
to expand production after the boom had 
collapsed, and after other trades responded 
with curtailment: 


Wool- 
Product Copper Iron Tin Coal ens 


Jo TF Fo % % 


May ............95 124 114 114 118 
ee 9 122 9 109 113 
ON 102. 121 84 106 104 
EE 111 110 9 105 98 
ee 103 102 80 99 98 


I mention such errors in suitably adjust- 
ing supply to demand, not in any spirit of 
captious criticism. Far from it. On the 
contrary the power of concerted effort is 
proved, and to have gained that power, 
and to gain any kind of concerted action 
is an achievement beyond the ordinary hu- 
man ability. I mention those errors be- 
cause they explain the truth why copper 
has sold under 14c for three years past; 
to expose in their true light other explana- 
tions which are not the truth; and to 
show that the errors that have been 
made are natural and excusable errors 
in view of the vast and unprecedented 


.1913 consumption. 





problems; that those errors are today ot 
only historic value, and have no perma- 
nent influence on copper. metal or the 


coppers. 

Such errors will be impossible when- 
ever normalcy may return to European 
trade, credit and copper consumption. 

The copper trade will then face a dif- 
ferent problem. The problem then will 
be: Where on earth is enough copper 
coming from to meet the demand? 
Europe would today consume about 
1,030,000 metric tons a year, or 2,266,- 
000,000 pounds, if we reckon only the 
normal 6 per cent a year gtowth to her 
Consumption has 
grown more than double that rate in the 
rest of the world; yet precisely in Eu- 
rope is where consumption ought to 
grow more than the rest of the world, 
if there were suitable credit and trading 
facilities. But add to Europe’s only nor- 
mal requirement of 2,266,000,000 pounds, 
a further 1,350,000,000 U. S. consump- 
tion as of 1923, and a few hundred mil- 
lions more consumed by the rest of 
America, Asia and Australasia. Only 
3,400 million pounds a year was the 
maximum capacity of the world’s mines, 
smelters and refineries at peak war- 
pressure in 1917-1918. It is lower now. 
That output couldn’t be re-achieved for 
years. If it could, it would still fall short 
of normal demand by near half a billion 
pounds! 


Caution 


A word of caution, in closing. To 
those inclined to harp too much on “pre- 
war” production, costs or earnings of 
any copper mine on earth, I would sug- 
gest to gather all those statistics in a 
neat package, scan the distance to the 
nearest trash can, and chuck ’em in. 
“Pre-war” was ten years ago, and that 
is a long, long time in the life of any 
mine, even in normal times. Mines do 
not last forever, nor the grade and char- 
acter of the ores they handle—not even 
in the-longest-lived mines. As a clever 
engineer once put it: “Even Methusaleh 
died.” 
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Reports Larger Income 


Gross earnings of the Cities Service 
Company for twelve months ended De- 
cember 31 were $16,602,562, as compared 
with $14,658,971 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year, according to 
the monthly statement of earnings issued 
by the company. In the same period net 
earnings amounted to $16,093,616, as com- 
pared with $14,205,674, and net to com- 
mon stock and reserves was $8,480,783, as 
compared with $6,929,602 in the preceding 
twelve months. This was the equivalent 
of $18.28 a share earned on the average 
amount of common stock outstanding. In 
the twelve months ended November 30, 
1923, $18.25 a share was earned on the 
common stock. Preferred dividends were 
earned 2.70 times, as compared with 2.70 
times in the twelve months ended Novem- 


ber 30, 1923. 
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NE of the 
() fallacies of 

f i nancial 
discussion is that 
always the rate of 
interest determines 
the safety of the 
investment. This 
may be in a gen- 
eral way true when 
it applies to prom- 
ises of enormous 
return. It does not 
apply to all invest- 
ments but is influ- 
enced by the char- 
acter of the in- 
vestment, and es- 
pecially by the locality. A variation of 
one or two per cent in interest rate when 
the security is equally sound is not un- 
common. The rental of capital is fixed 
by the abundance of money seeking invest- 
ment and by the funds locally available; 
likewise it is influenced by the popularity 
of one investment as compared with an- 
other at a particular time. Liberty bonds 
were sold by the billions at a time when 
money was worth nearly twice their in- 
terest rate in sound investment securities. 





€ C. M. Harger 


Their appeal was one of patriotism and it 
brought out savings that would not have 
gone into other channels. So the inter- 
rates of localities differ. The Mid- 
dle West in its earlier days of develop- 
ment had high rates; they decreased as 
the country became established on a firm 
basis. Today the rates in the states like 
Iowa, Missouri, Eastern Kansas and East- 
ern Nebraska are as low as in any part 
of the nation on farm loans. At the same 
time the further west is paying higher 
rates from private sources and the South 
is also paying more for its added capital. 
The supply of local funds and the dis- 
tance from outside capital which must 
have added inducement to secure its in- 
vestment accounts for the differences. 


est 


Varying Legal Rates 


The rates fixed by law which may be 
charged by lenders varies with the states. 
In the New England stares and the east- 
ern states generally the legal rate is 6 
per cent; in Jilinois and Michigan it is 5 
per cent. But the state usually allows a 
higher contract rate—though Massachu- 
setts, Vermont and Rhode Island have 
no statute on this point. This rate in 
the states named is as high as 12 per 
cent in Maine and as low as 6 per cent 
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REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 4 
| BY C.M.HARGER : 
Interest North and South 







in several other of the commonwealths. 
When, however, we come to the South- 
ern states, meaning those south of the 
Ohio river and east of but including Ar- 
kansas and Texas, we find the legal rate 
ranging from 10 per cent in Arkansas 
and New Mexico to 6 per cent in a num- 
ber of states and as low as 5 per cent in 
Louisiana. But the contract rate—and 
it may be said that most of the business 
of banks and loaning agencies is done on 
the contract rate basis, modified to meet 
conditions—is as high as 12 per cent in 
New Mexico, 10 per cent in four states 
and 8 per cent in five and 6 in four. The 
states that are using money most freely 
perhaps, such as Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina, have 8 per cent. The average 
legal rate in the northern states referred 
to is 5.85 per cent; the contract rate aver- 
ages 7.09 per cent. In the South the 
legal rate averages 7.53 per cent and the 
contract rate 8.13. It is for this reason 
that capital is seeking Southern fields. 
The manager of one of the largest bond 
and mortgage houses says: “In the states 
in which we make the largest proportion 
of our loans, such as Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Washington and Oregon, the 
legal rate is 8 per cent. Most of our 
loans bear 7 per cent, though we have 
some at 8 per cent. The reason that a 
high rate of interest prevails in some 
sections is that there is much less local 
capital to finance operations and conse- 
quently the people must depend on capital 
from elsewhere.” 


South Building Up 


With the attractiveness of the higher 
return the South is getting a vast amount 
of funds from northern sources and is 
using it to build up its cities and farms. 
A number of successful real estate bond 
houses are operating, and are financing 
the construction of hotels, office buildings 
and apartments that are equal in attrac- 
tiveness to those anywhere. The great 
industrial and agricultural activity of the 
South in the past few years has -been one 
of the remarkable features of the nation’s 
development. Like the West it has had 
no time to accumulate a large fund of 
capital and it has been building on bor- 
rowed capital, as did the Interior states. 
These real estate bond companies are giv- 
ing to investors a yield of 7 per cent on 
their bonds and the widespread popular- 
ity of these issues is evidence that they 
are found satisfactory. The fact that the 
bonds are payable serially has the effect, 
of course, of increasing steadily the value 
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Godfrey’s Farm Mortgages 


pay interest and principal promptly on 
date due. 

) A dependable, non-fluctuating secur- 
ity. 

Backed by highly cultivated farms 
pat three times the value of the 
oan. 

Obtainable from $1000 upwards. 

They offer a safe and profitable 
method for the employment of your 
surplus funds, 


Write for particulars. 


THE GODFREY INVESTMENT CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Since pre-Historic Time 


Mother Earth—good farm land— 
is known as safe and dependable 
security for money loans made by 
expert valuators. 


7%—6/2% 6% 

Send for descriptive list “I’’ and 
pamphlet ‘WE’RE RIGHT ON THE 
GROUND.” 

E. J.Lander& Co.,Grand Forks,N.D. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Who Are The 
World’s Keenest 


Investors? 


ITHOUT a doubt the world’s 
WV keenest investors are the offi- 
cials of insurance companies, 
the officers of banks and the trustees of 
estates. We are very proud of the fact 
that a great number of Forman custom- 
ers are men of this type—experienced, 
discriminating investors who realize the 
full significance of the Forman unsur- 
passed record of 39 Years Without Loss 
to a Customer. 


Forman 


First Mortgage 
Real Estate 


BONDS 


Are an investment of the highest char- 
acter combining absolute gafety with a 
substantial income return. They have 
unqualifiedly passed every test that we 
have been able to devise in our thirty- 
nine years of investment experience. 

At the present time we have some 
ideal issues, in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and $100, yielding 6%, 6'2% and 
7%. Without obligation we will mail 
complete descriptions of these offerings 
with our booklet “How to Select Safe 
Bonds,” postpaid. Ask for Booklet No. 
171-B. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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or the security. 
age of housing the demand for building 
at high rents amply warrants the rate 


With the present short- 


the bonds return. Naturally if eventu- 
ally the country catches up with this de- 
mand and rents are lower the interest 
rate of bonds issued then will be lower— 
just as now the rates where capital is 
limited and housing demand strong as high 
as 8 per cent is paid. 
cent rate seems a fair one and of course 
each issue of bénds stands on its own 
foundation and has its own definite secur- 
ity. 


Land Bank’s Business 


The joint stock land banks latest re- 
port shows that they have $386,796,000 
mortgage loans outstanding, that of Lin- 
coln, Neb., standing at the head with 
$28,196,000 of mortgage loans. At the 
rate at which the land banks are being 
organized they seem likely to be running 
a close race with the federal,land bank for 
supremacy. An officer of the latter pre- 
dicted a few days ago that eventually 
they would take the lead, giving as his 
reason that they can do business with less 
red tape and with the government super- 
vision virtually the same. The attrac- 
tive return that is being earned by stock- 
holders is also a factor. The one limit 
is the extent to which they can sell their 
bonds. Sixty-six such 
operating. 


banks are now 


Farmer’s Debt Deflation 


The federal reserve bank of Minneapolis 
has had some figures prepared to show 
exactly how much the farmer has de- 
flated his debts in the past three years. 
Its president reaches the conclusion that 
from the highest point of borrowing, as 
shown by the paper rediscounted by the 
country banks, the deflation to date is 
only 3.6 per cent. The apparent defla- 
tion in the country banks is 15.9 per cent, 
but taking into consideration the unpaid 
loans to banks not operating at present, 
estimated at $66,200,000, losses written off, 
paper taken out of banks as slow or un- 
desirable, estimated at $50,000,000, and 
loans unpaid or converted into “other 
real estate” of $23,000,000, he figures the 
actual credit deflation in three years as 
$41,007,000. Of course many factors are 
only estimates but it seems established that 
the reduction of indebtedness in the North- 
west has been slow so far as the country 
banks are concerned. Some day the vast 
volume of loans will be liquidated but 
that time has not yet come. 


Farm States’ Taxes 


One reason for the difficulty of reduc- 
ing loans on real estate or to banks is 
ascribed to the increased sums taken for 
taxes voted by the farmers themselves. 
The net bonded debt of North Dakota for 
its state, counties, schools, cities, villages 
and townships, increased from $8,495,000 
in 1913 to $33,918,000 in 1923 or 299.3 per 
cent. Much of this is chargeable to the 
unfortunate. reign of the Non Partisan 
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However the 7 per 


League, which by the way has been thor- 
oughly deflated, if nothing else has. ‘It 
is in a decaying condition in North 
Dakota and is: making no headway any- 
where else in the Middle West. The 
farmer seems to be through with chasing 
after.its false lights and is refusing to 
contribute to the bland organizers who are 
asking for membership dues. Farther west 
the debt of municipalities has grown even 
more, Montana with a population of 595,- 
000 having increased its debt of $19,000,- 
000 in 1913 to $75,600,000 in 1923, an 
increase of 394.7 per cent. The farm 
country must care for the interest on its 
debts, made by its own people—but in- 
dications are that there will be far less 
debt-making in the future than in the 
past. 








The Recapture Clause 
(Concluded from page 75) 
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that any carrier which receives such an 
income so in excess of a fair return, 
shall hold such part of the excess, as 
hereinafter prescribed, as trustee for, 
shall pay it to the United States.” 


There is really no rigid limit on the 
profits which may be secured. If any road 
can, through superior management or ter- 
ritorial advantages, or both, earn say 12 
per cent on its property value it can re- 
tain 9 per cent (6 per cent and half the 
surplus). The road’s half of the surplus 
must be placed in a reserve fund until it 
amounts to 5 per cent of its property value. 
This reserve may, however, be drawn upon 
at any time for the purpose of paying 
interest, dividends, or rents. After the re- 
serve has reached 5 per cent of property 
value the future excess may be used “for 
any lawful purpose.” 


The Government’s share of the excess 
profits is not “given” to anyone. It is 
placed in a revolving fund from which any 
road may borrow at 6 per cent by fur- 
nishing satisfactory security. The re- 
volving fund may also be used to purchase 
necessary equipment which may be leased 
to any carrier which can furnish satis- 
factory evidence of its need for the equip- 
ment and its ability to pay the rentals 
therefor. 


Several statements have been made dur- 
ing the last few days that the rate of 6 
per cent is too high to afford any advan- 
tage to the borrowing roads. There are 
two answers to this: first, that no road is 
compelled to borrow from the fund if it 
can do better in the open market, and, sec- 
ond, that the rate of 6 per cent is not high 
when we take into account the fact that 
there are no bond discounts, commissions, 
or syndicate fees to pay. The writer 
some years ago investigated the real cost 
of what was on its face a 6 per cent loan 
to one of our railroads and found that the 
actual cost to the carrier was 8% per cent 
annually, 


The upholding of the constitutionality 
of the recapture clause will probably have 
a stimulating effect on consolidation plans. 
No doubt many roads have been awaiting 
this decision before perfecting such plans. 
If a certain road earns an excess of say 
$10,000,000 over and above 6 per cent it 
would have to pay $5,000,000 to the Gov- 
ernment, but if it could advantageously 
bargain for a property earning $10,000,000 
less than 6 per cent, the two could be com- 
bined and nothing would be paid to the 
Government. Per contra, a road which 
was earning much less than the stipulated 
allowance and which could consolidate 
with a more fortunate connection would 
also benefit. Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, for example, control the prosper- 
ous Burlington road and might conceivably 
find a direct financial advantage in consol- 
idating. For, if the roads were consoli- 
dated they would report their total earn- 
ings as a single system. 


One of the most gratifying features of 
the decision is that it greatly decreases the 
danger of restoring or reopening the sub- 
ject of state rights. If Section 15a were 
repealed we would again encounter this 
trouble. In this regard it may be pointed 
out that at least 90 per cent of all the 
legislative injustices which the railroads 
have suffered in recent years have arisen, 
not from national, but from state legis- 
lation. 


These reviews are a regular weekly 
feature of THe FINANCIAL Wor.p and 
are published through the courtesy of 
the Gibson-McElroy Service. 
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Wolff Among Conservatives 


E does not call them speculators. No! 

Maurice M. Wotrr, who invites 
people to trade in listed securities on 
a margin basis, is too clever to use a desig- 
nation implying taking a chance. He calls 
them depositors, for this term carries a 
more conservative tone. This gives him 
an. opportunity to illustrate how, by his 
method of cooperative speculation, a per- 
son can earn as much as 54 per cent in a 
year, contrasted with the meagre 4 per cent 
depositors receive when they leave their 
money in a bank. Wotrr has his main 
office in New Jersey and maintains only a 
branch in Wall street, though it is the 
financial center. Why Maurice should do 
this he can best explain. Possibly it is that 
the climatic conditions on the other side of 
the Hudson River are more moderate for 
his frail constitution. MAuRICE is not a 
member of the Stock Exchange, nor does 
he give the name of the firm through which 
he does his business. New Jersey has no 
blue sky law, which is a convenience, as 
he, therefore, is not required to make pub- 
lic his methods of carrying on a business so 
successful as to have cut out of it all the 
elements of chance which accompany spec- 
ulation. Maurice M. WoLrr may adver- 
tise he has the correct method of attaining 
financial independence, but it is not one in 
which conservative people should place 
much faith. 
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Railroad Equipments. 
(Concluded from page 71) 
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lecrease may be relatively small or may 
already be discounted in the price of the 
stock. 

It therefore becomes important to look 
it the market level of the railroad equip- 
nent stocks. I am using the Standard 
Statistics prices based on eleven railroad 
equipment stocks which makes allowance 
for increases in capitalization and weighs 
the stocks in proportion to the amount of 
capital outstanding. It will be noted that 
the average prices as reflected in the ac- 
companying chart are high. When com- 
parison is made with the prices shown for 
individual issues in the accompanying tabu- 
lation the same condition is shown, more 
strikingly in some cases than in others. 

While the steel industry has been termed 
“Prince or Pauper” it becomes apparent 
just by comparing the 1922 and 1923 esti- 
mated net of the railway equipment com- 
panies that this industry can also lay 
just claim to experiencing wide net earn- 
ing swings. It is highly improbable that 
the net earning rate reported for 1923, 
or anything like it, can be regarded as a 
normal earning rate. The market prices 
of the stocks show that. This variation 
in earning power would probably not be 
felt in the case of the Pullman company, 
which has the steadier sleeping car busi- 
ness to the same extent as in a strictly 
manufacturing company. 

It is my judgment that the net earning 
outlook for the railroad equipment com- 
panies for 1924 is unfavorable, certainly 
as compared with the records that will be 
hung up in 1923. It further is my judg- 
ment that the market level of the stocks 
in this group is relatively high. In other 
wards current equipment stock prices are 
based largely on the good 1923 net and the 
good annual reports soon to be published 
and not on the prospects for a substantial 
decline in net during 1924. 

The old market aphorism of “Buy them 


when they are cheap and sell them when 
they are high” should not be forgotten by 
those holding railroad equipment stocks. 
I make no pretence at being able to predict 
the immediate movements in this group. 
However, it is my opinion that the close 
of 1924 will see these stocks on the aver- 
age selling at substantially lower prices 
than the opening of 1924 did. It is also 
my opinion that a transfer of funds from 
these issues to stocks selling at relatively 
low price levels and facing a favorably de- 
fined future is advisable. Such oppor- 
tunities exist at present in the railroad, 
copper, steel and agricultural shares in 
my judgment. 
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Commonwealth Plan Out 


OMMON shares of the Common- 

wealth Power Corporation this week 
attracted considerable attention in the open 
market. Their price was quoted at this 
writing about 50. This represents an ad- 
vance of some twenty-odd points from the 
level at which we recommended the stock 
several months ago. 


Strength of the stock was due in large 
measure to the announcement this week 
that the plan by which has been accom- 
plished the separation of the power and 
light properties and the electric railway 
of the Commonwealth Power Railway & 
Light Company is completed and in opera- 
tion. An initial dividend of $1 a share was 
declared on the common stock of the 
Power Corporation. 


Stockholders of the C. P. R. & L. com- 
pany were notified of the plan to distrib- 
ute one share of the Commonwealth 
Power Corporation (which owns the power 
and light properties) and one-half share 
of the Electric Railway Securities Com- 
pany, which is a new holding concern, for 
each share of the old common stock. It 
is proposed to increase the common stock 
of the Power Corporation and the new 
issue has been underwritten by Hodenpyl, 
Hardy & Company, thus netting to the 
stockholders a larger amount than prob- 
ably would have been netted had the issue 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Guenther Publishing Company 


New York, Jan. 12, 1924. 
The Board of Directors have declared an 
annual dividend of five per cent (5%) on the 
preferred stock of this Company, payable 
February 15, 1924, to preferred stockholders 
of record at the close of business January 

15, 1924. 
F. W. BRANDT, 
Secretary. 





been underwritten in any other manner or 
by other interests. 

Preliminary to making distribution of 
the stock, the Commonwealth Power Cor- 
poration is calling a special meeting of its 
stockholders for January 28th for the pur- 
pose of increasing its authorized no par 
value common stock from 180,000 shares 
to 200,000 shares. The additional 20,000 
shares will be delivered to the Common- 
wealth Power Railway and Light Com- 
pany at $35 per share under a contract 
entered into November 27, 1922, for the 
acquirement of the United Appliance Com- 
puny and coal properties now being oper- 
ated in connection with Commonwealth 
Power Corporation properties. The Com- 
monwealth Power Railway and Light 
Company has contracted to sell the 20,000 
shares to Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., Inc., 
at the same price. This sale does not 
carry with it any stock in the Electric 
Railway Securities Company and the pur- 
chase of such a large block at the price 
states indicates Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co.’s 
confidence in the property with which they 
have been long associated. The $700,000 
thus realized, together with other assets, 
will provide for the company’s outstand- 
ing indebtedness. 

An initial dividend of $1 per share has 
been declared upon the common stock of 
the Commonwealth Power Corporation 
for the quarter endmg April 30th, pay- 
able May Ist to stockholders of record 
April 18, 1924. It is stated that notice 
will be sent to all Commonwealth Power 
Railway and Light Company stockhold- 
ers in ample time for them to take advan- 
tage of the distribution before the dividend 
record date, thus enabling them to receive 
the $1 per share dividend. 








Rating Company 





American Brake Shoe 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. Locomotive 
Amer. Steel Foundries 
Baldwin Locomotive 

General Amer. Tank Car 
Lima Locomotive 
New York Air Brake 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pullman Co. 
Railway Steel Spring 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
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Statistical Record of 12 Leading Equipment Companies 

1922 1923 Current 

Net per Estimated 1914-1923 Market Current 

Share Net per share High Low Price Yield 
ee Aa OMe ae $ 9.36 $12 10934 40 79 6.3% 
ek hae Fe 13.71 16 - 201 40% 165 7.2% 
Psd jc Aa 52 Nil 22 75% oY 74 8.1% 
ae, Re Ra 3.40 8 53% 6 38 7.9% 
oe Ry Ree. ae 19.03 35 156% 26% 124 6.4% 
met APR AES 2.63 6 80 39% 45 6.7% 
» hadi, 26c 18 74% 52 66 6.1% 
MME oT he Ye 2.79 10 42% 24, 40 10.0% 
pettiiaitligicnkan Nil 8 11334 25 54 7.4% 
snl cali ict 10.29 13 177 8734 122 6.7% 
ee A ee 10.24 14 126% 19 108 74% 
sonst Ainsetbliiithdites 5.97 10 116 76 86 7.0% 
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New York Stock Exchange 



































Representative active stocks as of Friday, January 18, 1924: ; 15 8 Western Maryland .. 10% 9% 
Week’s sales: Saturday, 630,361 shares; Monday, 1,184,149 shares; ; 20% 12 Western Pacific o- 16 16% 
Tuesday, 955,566 shares; Wednesday, 929,557 shares; Soa 10% 6 Wheel. & Lake Erie. 81g 8% 
Thursday, 1,177,264 shares; Friday, 1,194,460 shares. 
OILS 
MISCELLANEOUS ae aid 35 9% SBarnsdall, A. ...... 16 184% 
Previous Fri- 35c Q 29% 17%  Callt. Petrol .....<« 26 25% 
Divid. When ——1923 NAME of STOCK Friday’s day’s ose - 62% 22% #Cosden & Co. ...... 355% 35% 
Rate, $ Paid High Low Close Close oe 54 23 General Asphalt .... 44% 4414 
19% 7% Invincible Oil ..... 16% 15% 
eee es 14% 4% Ajax Rubber ....... 9% 9% 3% % Kansas & Gulf..... 5g % 
1.00 Q 80 59% Allied Ch. & Dye.... 73% 70% 59 5% 17% Marland Oil ....... 38% 38 
1.00 Q 51% 37% Allis Chalmers ..... 48% 49 - 23% 5% Mexican Seab. Oil.. 15% 15% 
ais a 36% 10% Amer. Agr. Chem... 15% 14% ve a 12% 3% Middle States Oil... 6% 6 
1.25 Q 107% + 73% Amer. Can ......... 109% 106% 100 S.A. 52% 31% Pacific Oil ......... 50% 50% 
oe - 20% 3% Amer. Cotton Oil.... 12% 11 2.00 Q 93% 653 #Pan-Amer. Petrol... 56% 53 
<s ¥s 13% 6% Am. Hide & Leath... 11% 12 .50 Q 69% 19% Phillips Petrol ..... 36% 36% 
1.00 Q 97 76 Amer. Radiator 100 98 ai - 6 1% Pierce Oil ........ ~ <a 4 
25 Q 9% 4% Amer. Safety Razor. 6% 6% 37% Q 32 ie se ape 24% 24% 
jee we 85 48 Ammer. BOMEE «0.sces 57% 55% 25 Q 19% 12% Shell Union Oil..... 5 16% 
3.00 Q 161% 140% Amer. Tobacco 150% 148% .50 Q 39% 16 ~ Sinclair Consol. 26% 26% 
1.75 Q 109% 65 Amer. Woolen ..... 17 76% a5 ye 6% 2 Superior Oil ....... 2% 3% 
eee 2° 34 9% Atl, G. & W. I..... 15% 15 75 Q 52% 345% Texas Company ... 44 44 
eee e° 35% 17 Austin Nichols ..... 28% 28 25 Q 24% 5% Texas PacuC. & O.. 11% 11% 
eee + 7% 3% Booth Fisheries 6% 6% ee ms 14% 1% Transcont. Oil ..... 4% 5% 
eae be 40% 95 Central Leather .... 15% 17 50 Q 30% 20 White Eagle Oil.... 26% 27 
1.75 Q 83% 65% Coca-Cola .........-. 76% 74% ene a 5% % White Oil .:... rule 5% % 
ote ia a 35% 20 Col. Fuel & Iron.... +44 26% 
1.50 Q 97% 67 Comput. Tab. Rec... % 95% 
= a 14% 6 Cons. Temtile ....0- 7% 734 STEELS 
1.00 Q 57% 42% Continental Can. 57% 56 -75 Q 40% 1% Amer. Steel Fdy.... 38 37% 
1.50 Q 160% 114% Corn Products ..... 160% 160% 1.25 Q 70 41% Bethlehem Steel 5456 55 
_ i 20 8% Cuba Cane Sugar.... 15% 15 1.00 Q 8414 57% Crucible Steel ..... 67% 66% 
.75 Q 37% 23 uban-Amer. Sug.... 34% 34% 1.00 Q 104% 65% Gulf States Stl .... 84 82% 
pee ae 81% 20% Davison Chemical .. 66% 67% se = 5% % Hydraulic Steel 1% 1% 
1.256 Q 115% 89% Eastman Kodak .... 110% 109% baie : 58% 32% Iron Products ..... 50% 51% 
1.00 Q 67% 52 Elec. Storage Bat... 62 60% eee 6 1% Penn Seaboard Stl.. 3% a 
1.25 Q 94% 58% Endicott Johnson ... 66% 66% coe a 31% & Replogle Steel ..... 12% 12% 
2.00 Q 93 52 Famous Players .... 71% 71% one o0 66% 40% Rep. Iron & Steel... 52% 54 
2.00 Q 202% 167% General Electric - 200% 199% 1.25 Q 109 5% oe oe eee 100 100% 
— te 11% 4% Inter. Mer. Marine.. 7% 7% 1.75 Q 123% 116% Uz. S. Steel, pfd..... 120 120 
3 i 47 18% Inter. Mer. Mar., pfd. 32 31 +e rs 44% 24% Vanadium Corp. .... 31 30% 
° oe 16% 10% Inter. Nickel ....... 13% 13% 
aie ne 24 15% Jewel Tea ......... 22 22% MINING 
— 2 eee 238 % 1.25 Q 69% 651% Amer. Smelting .... 59 58 
-50 Q 1% tage Sine ahead % 17% 15 @Q 53% 32% Anatonda .......... 37% 37 
sr oa 11% 6 fe. eee 856 1% 37% 12% Butte & Sup. Cop 17% 16% 
eee oe 40 21 Mallinson & Co..... 28 % 31% 1.00 Q 50% 86% Cerro de ean 46% 46 
one oie 26% 18% Montgomery Ward 26 25% ‘ gece , 
> > 62% Q 30% 24% Chile Copper ....... 27% 27% 
° 52% 38 Wat. Wileswit .. 200s 515% 51% 73 
~~ “os & . on ae 31% 14% Chino Copper ...... 19% 17% 
1.00 Q 73 35 Nat. Enam. & Stamp. 43 43 
“ .50 Q 20% 17% Dome Mines ....... 19% 19% 
2.00 Q u48 108 ON a See 42 139 43% 23% Inspiration Copper 26% 255% 
a os 27 26%. BM. Ti. BRO swcccces 21% 24 _ - — 
75 Q 45 29% Kennecott Copper 35% 34% 
-75 Q 134 47 Postum Cereal ..... 57 56 50 Q 30% 20% Miami Cop 22 221, 
a DOF wcves Pe) 4 
1.25 Q 69% 41% Punta Alegre Sug... 68% 58 50 S.A 14 7% Mother Lode Mns 8% 8% 
one ee 2% 65% Sears Roebuck ..... 90% 914 bee gg tay ¢ - + 
9 ws 4 hs it ie 18% 9% Nevada Con. Cop.... 12% 12% 
‘o> os 15 7 Submarine Boat .... 11% 11 17% 9% Ray Con. Copper 11% 10% 
1.50 Q 65 53% Texas Gulf Sulph... 64% 62% “O65 Q 12% 8 Tenn Goi & nt 
= ‘ 2 : p. Chem.. 9% 9 
— -~ 78% 46% Tobacco Products 655% 66% 1.00 Q 16% 55% Utah Copper 64% 64 
1.50 85% 74% United Drug ...... 81% 81% Ee . 
2.00 Q 187% 152% United Fruit........ 185 1841, 
ee 6% 2% U.S. Food Products. 3% 3% PUBLIC UTILITIES 
oe 73% 40 U. S. Ind. Alcohol... 70% 71 2.25 Q 128% 119% Amer. Tel. & Teleg.. 128% 128% 
2.00 Q 106 88% U. S. Realty & Imp. 102\% 100% a i 44% 27% Amer. Water Wks.. 42% 42 
eee . 64% 30% U. S. Rubber....... 42% 40 65 Q 37% 30% Columbia Gas & E.. 35% 35% 
-50 Q 23 12 Vivaudou, Inc. ..... 15% 15% 1.25 Q 69 5% 56% Consolidated Gas 63% 63% 
1.50 Q 67% 52% ‘Westinghouse Mfg.. 61 61% 1.00 Q 76% 63 Montana Power .... 61% 61% 
eee 14 2 Wickwire Spencer 4% 4% .50 Q 24% 17% North American 24% 24% 
= 42% 19 Wilson Co. ........ 27% 25% 2.00 Q 94% 73 Pacific Gas & E.... 91% 93 
2.00 Q 290 199% Woolworth ......... 287 289 1.75 Q 97% 86 Peoples Gas, Chic... 95% 94% 
eee 40% 19% Worthing P.&M.... 30 28% 1.00 Q 50% 41 Phila. Company .... 45% 44% 
1.00 Q 51% 41% Pub. Serv. Cor., N. J. 44 43% 
1.75 119 101 Western Union Tel.. 110 110% 
RAILROADS ° . is 
1.50 Q 105% 94 Atch., Top. & San. Fe 98% 985% EQUIPMENTS 
1.25 Q 60% 40% Baltimore & Ohio... 58% 58% 3.00 Q 189 148% Amer. Car & Fdy... 164% 163 
2.00 8. A. 76% 57 Chesapeake & Ohio.. 74% 72% 1.50 Q 76% 64% Amer. Locomotive . 74% 73 
ose _ 7 2% $Chic.-Gt. Western 5 5% 3.50 = % 144% 110% Baldwin Loco. ..... 126% 124% 
wae é 26% 11% Chic., Mil. & St. P.. 16% 16% 1.00 Q 74% 58% Lima Locomotive 67% 65% 
cae i“ 45% 20% $Chic., Mil.&St.P., pfd. 26% 26% 2.00 Q 183% 110% Pullman Co. ....... 125 122 
2.00 8S. A. 88 47% Chic. & Northwestern 51% 52 
ion vs 37% 19% Chic., R. I. & Pac.. 25% 24% MOTORS AND ACCESSORIES 
oa “i 45% 17 Cote: Bowmtim 1.202 26 26 
aie om 22% [3 a. ere 25% 25 1.50 Q 76 43 Chandler Motors .. 64 62 
2.50 S. A. 80 50% Gt. Northern, pfd.. 68 5656 2.50 Q 212% 140 Fisher Body ....... 166% 166% 
1.75 Q 117% 995% Illinois Central .... 102% 103% os6 em 16% * 6% Fisk Rubber Tire... 10 10 
com ~ 24% 15% Kansas City South’n. 19% 19% .30 Q 17% 12% General Motors .... 15 15 
87% Q 71% 54 Lehigh Valley ..... 63% 69% 1.50 Q 90 78% General Mot.6% Deb. 82% 82 
oes we 17 9% Mo., Kan. & Texas.. 12% 12% = ee 41% 17% Goodrich, B. F...... 26% 25 
= Si 49 22% Missouri Pacific, pfd. -33% 32% 7 Q 32% 20 Hudson Motors 28% 27% 
1.75 Q 107% oo%% NM. YW. Caperal...... 102 5% 1028 25 Q 29% 15% Hupp Motors ...... 16% 16% 
1.75 Q 117% 100 Norfolk & Western. 104% 104 eee o° 62% 20% Kelly Springfield .. 34 31% 
75 Q 47% 40% Pennsylvania R. R... 43% 43% eae a 11% 1% Keystone Tire ..... 4% 3% 
1.00 Q 47% 36 - Pere Marquette 435% 43% 1.50 Q 94 58% Mack Trucks ....... 87% 86% 
bie ape 505% 33% Pitts. & W. Va..... 41% 44% - > 63% 36 Maxwell Mot., A.... 54% 62 
~ 7% 4% Seaboard Air Line.. 7 7% bie cn 21 10% Maxwell Mot., B.... 15% 14% 
oe 7 16% St. Louis-San Fran.. 21% 21% oe .: 15% 6% Pierce Arrow ...... 10% 11% 
- 36% 25% St. Louis Southwest. 36 35% 2.50 Q 124% 74 Stewart Warner 995s 97% 
1.50 Q 95% 84% Southern Pacific 88% 87% 2.00 Q 94% 569% Stromberg Carbu. 84% 80% 
ae 39 24% Southern R’way 41% 42 2.50 Q 126% 93% Studebaker ........ 107% 102% 
2.50 Q 144% 124% Union Pacific ...... 130% 129% 1.00 Q 60% 45 White Motors ..... 55 54 
are 12 Zam | WUE. 5 a Kc asaeen 12% 12% ae 11% 5 Willys Overland .... 10% 13% 
DIVIDEND DIVIDEND DIVIDEND 





ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 75 


New York, January 16, 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and 

one-half (1%%) per cent on the Preferred 

Stock of Electric Bond and Share Company 

has been declared for payment on February 

1, 1924, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 19, 1924. 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


1924. 


REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 78 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%% on the Pre- 
ferred Stock and an extra dividend of 1% on 
the Preferred Stock, on account of deferred 
dividends, were declared payable April Ist, 
1924, to Stockholders of record March 10th, 
1924. 
RICHARD JONES, Jr., Secretary. 


PORTLAND GAS & COKE COMPANY 
Portland, Oregon 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 56 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and 
three-quarters (1%%) per cent on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of Portland Gas & Coke Com- 
pany has been declared for payment February 
1, 1924, to stockholders of record at the close 


of business January 18, 1924. 
GEORGE F. NEVINS, Treasurer. 
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pany will experience a return of the sort 
of earning power as was reported for 
1920 and 1921, at least not in the future 
which lies within the scope of present day 
inticipation, 

It is reasonably certain that the present 
dividend rate will be continued, and that 
the current year will show a large margin 
ior surplus over dividend requirements 
than was reported for 1923. 

One of the reasons for the failure of last 
year to show a larger net was the fact 
that the fertilizer department has not as 
yet gotten back on its feet. The outlook, 
however, for the fertilizer business is 
brighter now than it has been for several 
years, and this department in 1924 should 
give a much better account of itself. 

Another backward department was the 
hogs division. Although hog receipts last 
year were 21 per cent greater than in 1918, 
which was the previous record year, hog 
prices were about as low as they have 
been in a decade. 

Doubtless, had the company been so in- 
clined, it might have made a better show- 
ing, speaking in terms of per share earn- 
ings for the stock. But the management 
has been averse to doing anything spectac- 
ular in the way of reporting earnings, pre- 
ferring the conservation of resources, im- 
provement in methods of doing business, 
and effort to make the future compare with 
the past in point of financial soundness. 

At the close of the 1923 fiscal period, 
surplus stood at nearly 64 millions ot dol- 
lars, which is an evidence of strength. 

So intensive and efficient is the man- 
agement of the Swirr enterprise that 
shrewd investors have come to regard the 
Swirt stock as one that safely can be put 
under lock and key and forgotten, the 
while the 8 per cent dividend can be col- 
lected regularly. I regard it as the best 
of the packing company securities. As 
the stock is not listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, it has no rating in 
GUENTHER’S APPRAISAL. I would, how- 
ever, be inclined to give it an “A” rating 
equal to the same standing as “A” stocks 
in Mr. GuENTHER’s book. 











To Keep You Informed 


VERY week we list in this column instructive booklets, 
EK circulars, periodicals and special letters pertaining to 
investment and other timely subjects, which we believe 
are of interest and benefit to our subscribers. 
Upon request and withovt obligation, any of those listed 
below will be sent free, direct from the houses by whom issued. 
Kindly send requests to 


Current Literature Department 
THE FINANCIAL Wokr_pb, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Manual of Guaranteed Stocks—ihis oU-page booklet gives in con- 

venient form vital intovmation bearing on guaranteed stocks. It 

contains a complete list Of such stocks, a list of high grade 
railroad stocks and a comprehensive table showing the income 
yield of stocks. 

Public Utilities—An Investment Banking Company specializing for 
many years in high grade electric light and power securities, 
has prepared for distribution, in a booklet entitled ‘Bond 
Topics,” an attractive selection of these desirable securities. 

“Creating Good Investments’—Jhis is the title of a booklet issued 
by a company speciaiizing in First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 
Both this booklet and a descriptive circular of First 
Bonds are ready for distribution. 

“How to Select Safe Bonds’’—How to make eight tests that prove 
the safety of every investment is told in a booklet as above 
titled. 

“Odd Lot Trading’—An interesting booklet detailing information for 
those who have or are contemplating the purchase of securities 
in odd lots. Issued by a New York Stock Exchange tirm spe- 
cializing in ‘‘Odd Lots.” 

“Partial Payments’’—A practical method for buying good stocks and 
bonds on monthly payments has been issued by a New York Stock 
Exchange house. 

“Municipal and Railroad Bonds’’—A weekly listing of high grade se- 
curities of this class, which may be secured for the asking. 
Issued by a New York Stock Exchange house. 

Time Tested First Mortgage Bonds to Yield 5% to 8%—Descrip- 
tive information detailing this form of investment issued by a 
New York Stock Exchange house, specialists in Steam Railroad 
Bonds. 

What Every Security Holder Should Have—A New York Stock Ex- 
change house has issued a ‘Customers Securities Record Book’’ 
which is well worth sending for. 

“Serving a Nation’’—This is the title of a pamphlet which tells the 
story of the Cities Service Company. It is ready for distribution 
to any one interested. 

$1,000, $500 and $100 Denomination Bonds—A comprehensive cir- 
cular describing new offerings to yield from 6% to 6%4% has 
been compiled by a large company specializing in real estate 
investment mortgage bonds. 

“Scientific Investing’—Few investors know 


Mortgage 


successful investing de- 
pends upon knowing when securities should be bought rather 
than which securities to buy. This booklet points out definitely 
the time when they should be bought, whether bonds, short 
term notes or common stocks. 

First Mortgage Real Estate and Industrial Bonds—An_ investment 
house whose headquarters is in Chicago has for distribution a 
circular describing a number of such issues yielding from 6% 
to 7%. 

Bank and Trust Company Stocks—Is the title of a circular prepared by 
a New York Stock Exchange house specializing in this claas of 
securities. 

List of $100 Bonds—A New York Stock Exchange house specializing 
in $100 bonds has prepared a list of railroad, industrial, public 


utility and foreign bonds of this denomination at prices to 
yield from 4.40% to 9.80%. 
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Read the Prize Story on Page 69 of this issue. 





WILLIAM M. MEREDITH, of Darien, Conn. 
Won The January $100 Prize 


His article having been the best submitted for that contest 


It is published on Page 69 of this issue 


The February Offer - 
~~ $100— 


For the best financial story submitted up to the 
closing date, February 15, 1924 


The story must be of constructive interest to investors 


VERYBODY can compete for this prize. One hundred dollars will 
be offered once every month for the best fifteen hundred word 








financial article submitted between the first and fifteenth of each 
month. 


@ The prize-winning article must have a direct bearing upon finance. 


( It must be written in a forceful style; must be illuminating; and it must 
be original. It should reveal an unusual situation. 


q@ And Tue Financia, Wor ip will reserve the right to retain and to pub- 
lish, at regular space rates, such articles as may have special merit, but which 
lack some essential required to capture the $100 prize. The articles retained 
will be paid for upon publication. The prize-winning article will be paid for 
upon accedtance. 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO CONTRIBUTION EDITOR 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


WE INVITE CONTRIBUTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 
Contributions should be in by February 15, 1924 









































